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THE  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  DEATH  AND  THE  TYPES 
OF  BELIEF  IN  IMMORTALITY;  A  STUDY  IN 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION 

By  E.  S.  ELLIS. 
Introduction. 

Death  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  human  mind. 
Much  of  the  progress  of  science  has  been  due  to  the  hope  of 
finding  an  elixir  of  life  that  would  avert  or  at  least  postpone 
the  fatal  shears.  ''Death,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "is  the  in- 
spiring genius  or  Apollo  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  Without 
death  there  would  hardly  be  philosophizing."  (Werke,  hrsg. 
von  Deussen,  Miinchen,  1911,  II.,  527.)  But  if  science  and 
philosophy  owe  much  to  death,  religion  owes  even  more.  It  is 
primarily  the  fact  of  death  that  has  made  man  feel  the  helpless- 
ness, the  dependence,  which  Schleiermacher  calls  the  essence  of 
religion.  It  is  death  that  has  caused  man  to  ask  what  is  the 
value  of  life,  and  it  is  death  that  has  forced  upon  him  the  im- 
perative question,  "What  follows?"  To  this  question  mankind 
has  almost  universally  replied  with  a  belief  in  the  preservation 
in  some  way  of  the  individual's  life.  The  problem  of  death 
is  thus  inseparable  from  that  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  and 
it  is  with  it  as  such  that  we  shall  be  primarily  concerned  in 
this  paper. 

Upon  the  hopes  and  fears  connected  with  death  and  the  future 
life  religion  has  long  placed  great  reliance  in  attempting  to 
control  man's  moral  conduct.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  death  and  the  belief  in 
a  future  life  where  virtue  will  be  reM;arded  and  vice  punished 
has  often  been  productive  of  great  good,  neither  can  it  well  be 
denied  that  it  has  often  been  productive  of  evil,  and  this  evil 
has  not  been  limited  to  the  vicious  practices  of  savages, — it  is 
also  found  in  our  midst.  Dr.  Hall  in  discussing  the  fear  of 
death  writes :  ' '  The  development  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  its  utilization  as  a  moral  motive,  vast  and  preponderating 
as  is  the  service  it  has  rendered,  has  also  brought  a  body  of 
terrors,  which  work  havoc  with  many  nervous  systems,  not  tonic 
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enough  to  react  properly  to  them.  How  rightly  to  administer 
this  fear,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  problems  of 
religion,  seems  to  be  looming  up  again  to  pedagogy.  For  prac- 
tical as  well  as  scientific  reasons,  further  studies  are  urgently 
needed  here  to  give  eschatological  problems  a  firmer  and  more 
natural  foundation."  (25:224.) 

Unquestionably  the  belief  in  a  future  life  needs  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  psychological  analysis  in  order  that  its  motive  force 
may  be  more  intelligently  and  effectively  utilized.  Psychology 
cannot,  it  is  true,  determine  the  ontological  validity  of  the 
belief  in  immortality  and  in  this  paper  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  discuss  that  phase  of  the  problem.  We  shall  not  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  man  is  or  is  not  immortal, — that  may 
well  be  left  for  the  philosophers  and  theologians.  Our  problem 
is  to  determine  the  sources  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  to  find 
the  value  of  these  as  controls  of  conduct,  and  finally  to  indicate 
the  pragmatic  or  pedagogical  application  of  the  results  to 
moral  and  religious  education. 

Nearly  all  men  have  believed  in  and  desired  some  form  of 
immortality  but  the  desire  has  been  by  no  means  limited  to 
personal  immortality.  The  Buddhist  does  not  believe  in,  nor 
does  he  desire,  personal  survival, — ^his  ideal  is  rather  through 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  to  rid  himself  of  the 
traits  that  make  him  an  individual  and  finally  to  merge  again 
with  the  spirit  of  the  cosmos.  In  so  doing  he  believes  that 
through  his  good  works  he  secures  for  himself  an  immortality 
of  influence.  This  desire  for  influential  immortality  is  world- 
wide though  most  consciously  expressed  by  peoples  of  the  highest 
civilization.  The  third  form  of  the  desire  for  immortality  is, 
in  terminology  at  least,  the  outgrowth  of  Weissman's  theory  of 
the  immortality  of  the  germ  plasm  and  has  received  the  name 
'plasmic  immortality.'  This  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  im- 
mortality that  one  has  in  his  descendants.  Francis  Galton  has 
probably  done  most  to  show  the  true  significance  of  this  kind 
of  immortality  and  it  has  received  its  most  conscious  expression 
in  the  eugenics  movement  of  the  present.  It  is  not,  however, 
essentially  a  doctrine  of  modern  times, — the  idea  and  the  desire 
are  common  among  primitive  men. 

We  have  differentiated  the  immortality  belief  into  three 
types:  personal,  influential,  and  plasmic.    All  of  these  are  to 
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some  extent  egoistic  but  in  influential  and  plasmic  immortality 
there  is  mucli  more  of  altruism  than  of  egoism, — they  tend  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  immortality  of  the  race  rather  than 
on  that  of  tlie  individual.  Spidle  objects  that  the  latter  two 
of  these  conceptions  are  not  to  be  classed  as  beliefs  at  all  be- 
cause they  are  in  a  way  certainties  (41:12);  but  theoretically 
as  well  as  practically  it  is  desirable  that  we  know  which  of  these 
forms  of  the  desire  is  truest  to  human  nature  and  thus  offers 
the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  control  of  conduct.  In  order  to 
understand  better  the  true  significance  of  the  different  beliefs 
we  shall  trace  their  development  both  phylogenetically  and 
ontogenetically  and  attempt  to  estimate  more  accurately  the 
forces  to  which  each  owes  its  being. 

The  Phylogenetic  Development  op  the  Attitude  Toward 
Death  and  the  Belief  in  Immortality. 

It  was  only  with  the  dawn  of  human  intelligence  that  the 
problem  of  death  really  arose.  On  the  intellectual  side  this 
was  due  largely  to  the  development  of  articulate  speech,  for 
along  with  this  has  developed  the  ability  to  reason  abstractly 
and  thus  to  grapple  with  problems  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  aroused  interest  to  a  very  great  extent.  Speech  further 
made  possible  the  transmission  of  thought  from  individual  to 
individual  and  so  created  a  tremendously  broader  mental  world. 
Imagination  was  intensified  and  intellectual  curiosity  increased. 
The  basis  was  thus  found  for  a  gradually  increasing  social 
heredity,  and  as  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  was  no  longer 
limited  by  the  limits  of  his  own  sensory  experience  the  possi- 
bility of  the  rise  and  spread  of  any  belief  was  greatly  increased. 
Moreover,  the  increase  in  intellectual  curiosity  and  ability 
naturally  led  man  to  a  realization  of  what  no  animal  seems  to 
know,  namely,  that  he  must  die. 

In  addition  to  his  superiority  of  intellect  man  also  has 
more  highly  developed  emotions  which  cause  him  to  feel  more 
keenly  certain  aspects  of  his  experience.  He  is  more  essentially 
a  social  being, — is  more  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  his 
fellows  than  is  any  other  animal.  But  his  greatest  superiority 
ever  the  lower  animals  lies  in  his  moral  development  which 
causes  him  to  demand  that  the  world  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  justice. 
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The  imperative  prerequisite  to  this  higher  development  was 
a  longer  period  of  immaturity  as  has  been  shown  by  Fiske. 
But  along  with  this  there  has  necessarily  come  an  increase  in 
parental  care  and  ali'ection.  Man,  far  more  than  any  of  the 
lower  animals,  loves  and  cares  for  his  offspring.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  is  so  important  in  considering  the  rival  claims 
of  personal  and  racial  immortality  that  it  seems  well  to  consider 
the  statements  of  several  authorities  on  the  subject.  Sutherland 
says :  " .  .  .  in  the  struggle  for  existence  an  immense 
premium  is  placed  on  parental  care,  and  .  .  .  not  until 
this  has  been  developed  can  the  higher  nervous  types  become 
possible."  (45:1.  40.)  Ratzel  writes  of  primitive  man: 
"Motherly  love  is  so  natural  a  sentiment  that  the  modes  of 
expressing  it  need  no  authentication;  but  we  often  come  across 
instances  of  tenderness  on  the  father's  part  toward  his  off- 
spring. No  doubt  there  are  cases  of  cruelty,  but  these  are  excep- 
tions. All  who  have  gone  deeply  into  the  question  agree  in 
praising  the  peaceful  and  kindly  way  in  w^hich  those  of  one 
household  live  together  among  uncorrupted  natural  races 
.     .     .  (33:1.122.)    Westermarck  likewise  says :  "That 

the  maternal  sentiment  is  universal  in  mankind  is  a  fact  too  gen- 
erally admitted  to  need  demonstration;  not  so  the  father's  love 
of  his  children.  Savage  men  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
very  indifferent  towards  their  offspring ;  but  a  detailed  study  of 
the  facts  leads  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  It  appears  that, 
among  the  lower  races,  the  paternal  sentiment  is  hardly  less 
universal  than  the  maternal  .  .  ."  (48:529.)  Wester- 
marck continues  by  citing  numerous  authorities  showing  that 
most  savage  tribes  show  strong  parental  affection.  We  cannot, 
I  think,  safely  question  his  conclusion.  The  very  existence  of 
any  tribe  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  parental  affection  of  its 
mem^bers.  How  vitally  important  this  fact  is  will  appear  as 
we  continue  our  study. 

Before  taking  up  the  primitive  conception  of  death  and  the 
future  life  one  further  problem,  the  primitive  conception  of 
the  soul,  remains  to  be  considered.  To  understand  what  is 
primitive  man's  idea  of  the  soul  is,  as  Durkheim  says,  no  easy 
matter;  for  the  ideas  of  civilized  men  who  believe  most  firmly 
in  its  existence  are  likely  to  be  varied,  fluctuating  and  obscure, 
and  we  should  not  expect  primitive  man  to  have  even  so  clear 
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ideas  as  his  more  enlightened  brothers.  A  review  of  primitive 
beliefs  on  the  subject  will,  however,  bring  out  several  impor- 
tant points. 

The  objects  to  which  souls  are  attributed  by  different  tribes 
vary  from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  Australian  tribes,  for  example, 
men  are  always  supposed  to  have  a  soul  while  in  some  cases 
women  and  children  do  not.  (13:344.)  Other  tribes  credit 
almost  everything  with  a  soul;  the  Fijians,  for  example,  "at- 
tributed souls  to  animals,  vegetables,  stones,  .  .  .  and 
many  other  things"  (21:410),  but  all  of  the  things  credited 
with  a  soul  were  generally  thought  of  as  being  animate.  In 
fact,  Arnett  concludes  that  "By  soul  the  savage  probably  means 
life"  (3:153).  This  view  is  supported  by  several  facts:  the 
soul  grows  and  decays  with  the  body  (13:347)  ;  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  blood  or  breath,  or  to  be  located  in  some  vital  part 
of  the  body  as  the  heart  or  the  head  (13  :348).  Often  the  shadow 
or  the  reflection  in  water  were  supposed  to  be  souls.  (23:77- 
100.)  In  fact  a  man  might  have  several  souls,  the  Bataks  had 
seven.  (11:112.)  These  could  and  quite  often  did  exist  apart 
from  the  body.  It  left  the  body  during  sleep,  or  if  the  savage 
were  going  into  battle  he  could  leave  his  soul  in  a  safe  place 
so  that  he  could  not  be  injured.  (22:11.  95sq.)  Very  often  the 
individual  had  a  race  soul  and  an  individual  soul  and  the 
former  of  these  remained  with  the  totem  plant  or  animal.  But 
whatever  else  the  soul  was,  it  was  always  life  and  power. 

As  we  have  stated,  primitive  man  did  not  limit  life  to  things 
really  alive,  but  neither  did  he  regard  all  things  as  animate. 
If  he  did  so  he  made  great  allowances  for  variations  in  the 
degree  of  animation  of  different  objects.  To  a  certain  extent 
then  at  least  certain  objects  were  the  antithesis  of  soul.  His 
world  was  dualistic,  though  not  absolutely  so.  He  comes  to 
differentiate  body  and  soul  and  to  consider  the  latter  as  the 
essential  principle  of  life. 

The  causes  of  this  separation  of  body  and  soul  are  probably 
many  but  one  of  the  strongest  must  have  been  the  dream.  As 
Ferenczi  has  shown,  primitive  man's  beliefs  are  largely  gov- 
erned by  die  Allmacht  der  Gedanken.  He  places  greater  value 
upon  his  psychic  experiences  than  does  his  more  realistic  civil- 
ized brother.  Like  the  child  he  does  not  always  separate  the 
real  and  the  ideal.    And  so  when  he  wanders  in  a  dream  from 
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the  place  where  he  fell  asleep  and  finally  awakes  to  be  told 
by  his  fellows  that  his  body  has  not  moved,  he  very  naturally 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  soul  that  was  wandering 
apart  from  his  body.  Or  again  when  m  a  dream  he  sees  a  dead 
friend  whose  body  he  has  seen  decay  he  is  likely  to  conclude 
on  awakening  that  he  has  seen  a  real  soul  or  ghost  and  hence 
that  his  friend's  soul  or  ghost  exists  apart  from  his  body.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  savages  believe  that  sleep  as  well  as  death  is 
caused  by  the  soul  being  away  from  the  body.  (21:291,  395.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  dream  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
belief.  This  argument  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  old  one  in  an- 
thropology. 

To  the  influence  of  this  should  be  added  that  of  seeing  ghosts 
at  night  while  awake;  for,  as  Crawley  has  shown,  the  soul  is 
largely  a  product  of  night.  (11:208.)  Such  illusions  have 
probably  done  much  to  develop  the  belief  in  the  soul  and  its 
survival  of  bodily  death. 

A  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  soul  that  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration  is  presented  by  Crawley,  who  says: 
*'When  primitive  man  first  saw  an  object  in  memory,  he  saw 
the  soul  for  the  first  time;  he  was  then  conscious  of  something 
besides  the  thing, — the  mental  replica,  the  thought  of  the  thing. ' ' 
(11:76.)  "The  idea  of  the  soul  is  thus  the  automatic  result  of 
the  reaction  to  perception;  it  is  a  mental  repetition  of  sensa- 
tion." (11:75.)  And  from  this  it  follows  that  ''The  soul  is, 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  origin,  separable  from  the  personality." 
(11 :212.)    There  is  probably  much  truth  in  this  view. 

If  we  regard  the  soul  as  representing  the  life  and  power  of 
any  object  then  its  origin  would  be  only  a  matter  of  forming 
an  idea  of  and  giving  a  name  to  life  as  the  savage  saw  it.  Their 
beliefs  support  this  view  abundantly:  to  steal  a  man's  soul  is 
to  kill  him,  the  lightning  kills  the  soul  of  a  tree  when  it  strikes 
it,  etc.  Thus  considered  there  is  no  mystery  attached  to  the 
origin  of  the  belief  though  much  has  been  attached  to  it  in 
its  development. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  primitive  conception  of  death.  On 
the  lowest  scale  of  intelligence  death  is  regarded  as  an  un- 
natural occurrence,  as  something  that  cannot  result  from 
natural  causes.  It  is  believed  that  human  life  would  continue 
forever  on  this  planet  if  some  supernatural  agency  did  not 
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intervene.  Thus  Durklieim,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  beliefs  of  primitive  men,  says :  "in  the  lower  societies  death 
is  never  considered  as  a  natural  event  due  to  the  action  of  purely 
physical  causes;  it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  evil  offices  of 
some  sorcerer."  (13:373.)  Quotations  from  numerous  other 
authorities  could  be  given  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  above 
but  they  are  unnecessary. 

It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  account  for  this  belief.  To  the 
savage,  life  seems  to  be  the  natural  thing  because  he  knows 
only  life  through  experience.  He  knows  exceedingly  little  of 
natural  laws  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  ignorant  of  the  regu- 
larity of  such  apparently  irregular  phenomena  as  death  he 
\ery  naturally  supposes  the  existence  of  some  unknown  force 
10  bring  them  about.  This  belief  in  the  natural  immortality 
of  man  on  earth  does  not  then  reveal  any  particular  desire  for 
immortality, — it  betrays  rather  the  inability  of  the  intellect  to 
cope  with  the  riddle  of  death. 

Rivers  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  primitive 
idea  of  death  especially  among  the  Melanesians.  He  says, 
"death  in  primitive  thought  is  not  an  event,  but  a  durable 
state  or  condition."  (34:405.)  The  name  for  this  state  is 
mate  and  the  very  old  and  those  for  some  time  dead  are  alike 
said  to  be  mate.  There  is  no  sharp  point  of  transition  from 
life  to  death,  instead  there  is  a  gradual  death  beginning  with 
the  onset  of  senescence  and  continuing  until  the  individual  is 
forgotten.    This  shows  how  real  the  after  life  is  to  the  savage. 

Let  us  now  see  what  primitive  mourning  and  burial  customs 
nidicate  as  to  primitive  man's  attitude  toward  death  and  his 
belief  in  immortality. 

When  death  occurs  in  a  tribe  there  is  great  lamentation  and 
wailing.  The  relatives  often  cut  off  their  hair,  besmear  them- 
seJves  with  dirt  or  other  mixture,  mutilate  themselves  with 
knives  to  an  extreme  extent,  and  at  times  they  hire  professional 
mourners  to  show  their  sorrow  at  the  departure  of  the  deceased. 
But  it  has  been  often  noted  that  there  is  apparently  as  much 
if  not  more  fear  than  sorrow  evident  in  these  demonstrations. 
The  reason  for  this  according  to  Frazer  is  two-fold :  on  the  one 
hand  the  relatives  fear  that  the  ghost  will  be  offended  if  he  is 
not  properly  mourned  for,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  fear 
that  they  will  be  suspected  of  having  plotted  his  death  if  they 
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do  not  show  great  sorrow  at  his  death.  (21:135sq.)  This  cer- 
tainly brings  out  clearly  primitive  man's  dislike  and  fear  of 
death  and  the  dead.  His  attitude  will  appear  more  clearly  from 
certain  burial  customs. 

The  nature  of  the  burial  ceremony  among  primitive  tribes 
as  well  as  the  attitude  toward  the  dead  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Howitt  describing  the  ceremony  among 
the  Herbert  River  tribes  of  South-East  Australia.  He  writes: 
"A  shallow  grave  is  dug  with  pointed  sticks  close  to  the  water, 
and  the  father  or  brother  of  the  deceased,  if  a  man,  or  the 
husband  if  a  woman,  beat  the  body  with  a  Mera  or  club,  often 
so  violently  as  to  break  the  bones.  Incisions  are  generally 
made  in  the  stomach,  on  the  shoulders,  and  in  the  lungs,  and 
are  filled  with  stones.  After  this  the  body  is  placed  in  the 
grave,  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin,  and  laid  on  its  side, 
or  seated  head  erect.  Weapons,  ornaments,  in  fact  everything 
which  the  deceased  had  used  in  life,  are  put  with  the  body, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  up,  and  a  hut  is  built  on  the  top  of 
the  grave.  A  drinking  vessel  is  put  inside  the  hut,  and  a  path 
is  made  to  the  water  for  the  spirit  to  use.  The  legs  are  gen- 
erally broken  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  wandering  at  night. 
The  beating  is  given  in  order  to  so  frighten  the  spirit  that  it 
would  be  unlikely  to  haunt  the  camp,  and  the  stones  are  put  in 
the  body  to  prevent  it  from  going  too  far  afield.  Food  and 
water  are  often  put  on  the  grave.  After  the  burial  the  camp 
is  often  shifted  to  a  distance.  The  grave  is  visited  and  kept 
clean,  often  for  years  after.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  roam  up 
and  down  for  a  time  in  the  places  they  had  frequented  during 
life,  but  finally  go  to  the  Milky  Way."  (27:474.) 

The  foregoing  description  serves  to  bring  out  very  clearly 
certain  beliefs  about  the  dead.  The  reader  must  be  immediately 
impressed  that  to  the  primitive  mind  even  a  near  relative  may 
be  a  dangerous  enemy  when  dead  and  so  must  be  kept  away 
from  the  living.  The  theory  of  Robinsohn  that  burial  origin- 
ated in  the  desire  to  render  the  dead  harmless  seems  then  to  be 
highly  probable.  (36:126.)  It  further  suggests  that  the  tomb 
stone  may  have  been  originally  intended  to  keep  the  dead  man 
in  his  grave  quite  as  much  as  to  do  him  honor.  (36:97sq.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  theory  Scott  suggests  that  the  fun- 
eral ceremony  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  irradiation  of 
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grief  by  securing  its  free  expression  and  at  the  same  time 
removing  further  cause  for  grief  by  getting  the  corpse  away. 

Some  explanation  is  needed  to  account  for  the  tendency  to 
make  the  grave  as  beautiful  as  possible.  This  appears  in  very 
low  tribes  and  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  desire  to 
please  the  ghost  and  give  it  a  pleasant  place  to  dwell  in.  In 
case  of  civilized  peoples,  however,  such  an  interpretation  would 
obviously  be  untenable.  A  further  reason  must  be  found  and 
it  is  present,  I  think,  in  the  Freudian  theory  that  burial  is  an 
unconscious  Deckphenomenon,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  up  the  memory  of  our  sorrow  and  diverting  our 
attention.  By  making  the  grave  as  beautiful  as  possible  we 
lessen  greatly  our  horror  of  the  dead.  The  diversion  is  thus 
twofold:  on  the  one  hand  the  corpse  is  removed  from  sight  so 
that  we  more  easily  forget  its  existence;  on  the  other  hand  by 
making  the  burial  place  as  beautiful  as  possible  we  tend  to 
think  more  of  the  beauty  of  the  visible  monument  than  of  the 
ghastliness  of  the  invisible  corpse.  There  is  much  in  favor  of 
this  theory:  without  it,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  easy  to 
account  for  certain  aspects  of  burial  customs.  In  case  of  primi- 
tive men,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  a  different  principle 
is  operating. 

Here  we  may  suppose  with  Freud  that  the  feelings  go  in  pairs 
of  opposites  and  that  even  in  those  cases  where  a  feeling  is 
strongly  expressed  there  is  present  at  the  same  time,  though 
unconsciously  perhaps,  its  opposite.  If  we  so  regard  the  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  and  affection  which  primitive  man  has  for 
his  deceased  relatives,  the  different  ways  of  treating  the  dead 
though  apparently  in  no  way  connected,  will  appear  to  be  very 
closely  related.  Any  apparently  great  affection  may  only  be  the 
conscious  reaction  to  the  unconscious  fear  and  its  attendant 
hatred  which  we  have  already  seen  so  much  evidence  of.  A 
feeling  of  guilt  might  in  a  similar  way  produce  this  extreme 
manifestation  especially  when  the  soul  of  the  dead  is  supposed 
to  be  still  in  or  near  the  body.  There  would  be  a  strong  impulse 
to  show  an  unusual  degree  of  affection  toward  a  spirit  that  would 
be  hurt  or  angry  if  neglected.  This  motive  probably  has  much 
to  do  with  the  beautification  of  the  grave,  though  we  must  admit 
that  primitive  man  may  at  times  be  governed  by  other  motives. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  details  about  the  burial 
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customs  of  primitive  men  5  there  are  many  ways  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  other  than  by  inhumation  but  for  our  purposes  they 
reveal  nothing  of  great  importance:  all  burial  customs  tend  to 
show  certain  fundamental  attitudes  and  beliefs  and  the  case 
given  brings  these  out  sufficiently. 

Even  a  hasty  survey  of  primitive  burial  customs  leaves  no 
doubt  that  to  primitive  man  death  is  not  the  end  of  life.  He 
believes  that  after  death  the  individual  still  lives,  though  the 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  this  future  life  may  vary  from  tribe 
to  tribe.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  see  to  what  this  belief  in  con- 
tinued existence  is  due. 

Crawley,  starting  from  his  theory  that  the  soul  is  a  mental 
image,  finds  a  ready  solution  for  the  problem.  He  says,  "The 
germ  of  its  immortality  is  in  the  fact  that  it  exists  in  the  brains 
of  others.  A  man  dies  but  his  image  remains.  The  fact  of 
death  does  not  necessarily  alter  the  character  of  the  mental 
image,  though  such  alteration  is  found ;  the  permanence  of  the 
soul  depends  on  the  length  of  the  memory  of  the  survivors,  on 
the  affection  the  dead  man  inspired,  or  the  strength  of  his 
personality.  Remarkable  characters  develop  into  'ancestors'  and 
'heroes'  .  .  .  The  savage  has  no  idea  of  absolute  immor- 
tality. The  soul  itself  dies;  its  existence,  that  is,  depends  on 
the  memory  of  others."  (11:212.)  Feuerbach  expresses  a 
similar  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  life  after  death. 
(17:103.)    There  is  at  least  much  truth  in  this  theory. 

The  most  fundamental,  however,  of  the  theories  advanced  to 
account  for  the  belief  in  immortality  is  based  on  the  familiar 
maxim,  Quod  volumiis,  credimus.  Man  believes  in  immortality 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  die;  the  will  to  live  is  so  strong 
that  it  refuses  to  permit  such  an  entire  negation  of  life  as  is 
death  to  be  recognized  as  true.  This  theory  has  been  held 
since  the  time  of  Epicurus  but  has  received  additional  support 
through  the  studies  of  myths  made  by  such  contemporary  writers 
as  Rank,  Riklin  and  Abraham.  They  have  shoAvn  that  the  great 
ethnic  traditions  and  myths  are  the  expression  of  wishes  that 
are  rooted  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  folk  soul.  The  way 
in  which  this  has  worked  in  religious  beliefs  is  particularly  evi- 
dent from  the  various  conceptions  of  heaven:  the  Indian  be- 
lieves in  a  Happy  Hunting  Grounds;  the  Scandinavian  warrior 
believes  in  Valhalla  where  the  brave  would  join  in  feasts  and 
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boast  of  their  exploits,  and  the  early  Christians — under  strong 
Hebrew  influence — believed  in  a  heaven  of  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones.  In  each  case  heaven  has  been  fitted  up  to 
satisfy  a  characteristic  national  or  racial  desire. 

The  wish  has  its  fulfillment  through  the  imagination  which 
tends  to  create  worlds  in  accordance  with  desire.  This  is  seen 
in  the  dream  life.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  savage  who 
sees  his  dead  friends  again  in  a  dream  very  naturally  supposes 
that  they  are  still  alive.  His  own  soul  wanders  during  his 
dreams  and  so  why  not  after  death?  Dreams  have  played  an 
important  role  in  the  lives  of  all  peoples  and  it  seems  certain 
that  they  have  been  one  of  the  factors  in  producing  the  belief 
in  immortality,  but  it  is  the  wish  back  of  the  dream  that  is 
fundamental.  AVe  shall  observe  the  working  of  this  tendency 
of  the  mind  to  believe  what  it  wishes  to  believe  as  we  review 
the  belief  in  immortality  as  it  has  appeared  among  different 
tribes  and  in  the  great  religions  of  the  world. 

To  the  reasons  for  the  belief  in  immortality  given  above  should 
be  added  one  suggested  by  Runze  who  points  out  that  the  belief 
in  continued  existence  is  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
understanding  to  grasp  the  fact  of  death.  (37:96.)  In  this 
respect  the  behavior  of  man  is  often  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  lower  animals. 

Let  us  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  fear  that  the  living 
have  for  the  dead.  This  is  well  nigh  universal, — in  fact,  few 
of  our  contemporaries  who  believe  in  ghosts — as  not  a  few  of 
them  do — would  care  to  spend  a  night  alone  in  a  house  which 
they  believed  haunted  by  the  shade  of  one  of  their  friends. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  all  wish  their  friends  happy, 
but  very  few  care  for  their  company  once  they  have  passed  into 
the  great  unknown. 

As  an  explanation  of  this  fear  a  number  of  theories  may 
be  suggested.  In  primitive  man  fear  and  hatred  would  seem  to 
be  stronger  than  their  opposites.  As  Wilson  says,  "we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that,  in  primeval  life,  men  must  have  sur- 
vived very  largely  because  of  the  acuteness  of  their  sense  of 
danger."  (49:360.)  There  were  many  more  dangers  to  be 
encountered,  diseases  were  more  likely  to  be  fatal,  warfare  was 
more  frequent,  starvation  itself  might  often  be  imminent  With 
so  many  dangers  it  is  not  surprising  if  primitive  man  paid  more 
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attention  to  what  was  hostile  to  him  than  to  what  favored  him, 
and  as  he  believed  firmly  that  the  dead  were  still  alive  and 
able  to  aid  or  to  injure  him  it  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  fear  the  ghosts  of  his  enemies,  but  why  should  he  fear 
the  ghosts  of  his  friends?  This  is  the  puzzling  part  of  the 
problem. 

Fuerbach  offers  a  very  suggestive  theory  to  account  tor  this. 
In  the  lowest  tribes  of  primitive  men  death  never  takes  place 
naturally,  so  that  when  a  man  dies  he  is  always  killed  by  the 
sorcery  of  an  enemy.  It  is  very  natural  then  that  he  should 
be  angry  at  having  been  violently  removed  from  the  pleasures 
of  life.  He  would  be  jealous  of  all  the  living  and  would  be 
very  angry  at  his  kinsmen  if  they  did  not  avenge  his  death  and 
properly  mourn  at  his  demise.  (17:231sq.)  Naturally  then  the 
living  feared  him. 

Freud,  similarly,  explains  this  fear  as  growing  out  of  the 
ambivalence  of  feelings  w^hich  is  so  strong  among  primitive  men. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  real  sorrow  at  the  death  of  a  friend, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  joy 
due  to  more  or  less  unconscious  hatred.  This  causes  on  the  one 
hand  a  sense  of  guilt  at  having  wished  for  the  death  of  the 
deceased  and  from  the  feeling  that  he  was  not  justly  treated 
while  alive,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  results  in  the  projection 
of  the  enmity  for  the  dead  so  that  they  are  regarded  as  demons. 
(24 :48sq.) 

Other  influences  probably  go  to  strengthen  those  already 
mentioned.  Fear  of  the  dead  may  result  from  associating  the 
fear  of  death  with  the  thought  of  the  dead.  A  more  important 
reason  is  that  the  ghost  both  in  dreams  and  in  illusions  is  most 
likely  to  be  seen  at  night  when,  as  Chamberlain  has  shown, 
fear  is  most  easily  aroused  in  man.  (7 :19sq.)  If  the  ghost 
retained  something  of  the  ghastliness  of  the  corpse  the  effect 
would  necessarily  be  heightened.  The  unknown,  the  unusual, 
the  unforeseen,  the  mysterious  always  has  strong  potentialities 
for  causing  fear  and  the  more  so  among  the  ignorant  who 
believe  the  worst  of  imaginable  possibilities.  To  think  of  a 
man  as  dead  is  to  think  of  him  in  an  exceedingly  mystifying 
state  and  so  the  fear  of  the  unknown  is  added  to  any  other  fears 
that  may  be  connected  with  the  dead.  Taken  together  T  think 
the  reasons  given  above  will  explain  the  greater  part  of  the 
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fears  that  man  has  of  the  dead.  That  these  fears  are  ungrounded 
is  generally  accepted  by  all, — at  least  during  the  hours  of  day. 

The  next  problem  we  have  to  consider  is  the  nature  of  the 
beliefs  as  to  the  fate  of  the  departed.  We  have  found  that 
ail  primitive  men  believe  in  life  after  death  but  few  if  any  of 
them  believe  in  real  immortality  in  another  world.  The  other 
world  is  not  at  first  regarded  as  either  a  very  good  one  or  a 
very  bad  one.  The  shade  may  only  wander  about  through  his 
old  haunts,  he  may  be  in  an  underworld,  or  in  a  distant  coun- 
try, but  in  any  case  his  life  is  supposed  to  be  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  life  he  lived  before  death.  After  a  time  this  second  life 
comes  to  an  end, — generally  by  the  soul  being  born  again  as  a 
human  infant,  as  an  animal,  or  even  as  a  plant. 

This  belief  in  reincarnation  is  very  extensive:  it  is  found  in 
the  religion  of  many  primitive  tribes  at  one  extreme  and  in  so 
philosophical  a  religion  as  Buddhism  at  the  other.  Some  of 
the  best  studies  of  the  belief  have  been  made  among  the  natives 
of  Australia, — as  an  example  of  which  we  may  take  the  account 
given  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  of  the  belief  of  the  Arunta.  This 
tribes  believes  that  every  man  has  two  souls,  a  racial  and  an 
individual  one.  The  racial  soul,  Arumhuringa,  is  changeless 
and  eternal  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  guardian  spirit.  The  indi- 
vidual soul,  Ulthana,  is  the  real  personality.  At  death  the 
former  of  these  souls  rejoins  the  totem  group ;  the  latter  one 
haunts  the  burial  place  for  a  time,  visits  the  camp  at  night 
injuring  its  enemies,  but  on  the  completion  of  the  mourning 
ceremonies  it  returns  to  the  Arumhuringa  spirits  and  waits  for 
the  time  when  it  is  born  again  as  an  infant.  (40:514sq.)  Every 
infant  born  is  a  reincarnation  of  som^e  person  that  has  died. 
According  to  Durkheim,  Strehlow  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account  from  that  given  by  Spencer  and  Gillen.  He  agrees  that 
every  conception  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  the  ancestral 
spirits  but  there  is  not  a  direct  reincarnation  in  the  way  in 
which  Spencer  and  Gillen  suppose.  Instead  of  being  reincar- 
nated the  soul  of  the  dead  man  returns  to  his  tribe  at  the  birth 
of  an  infant  to  act  as  guardian  for  it  until  it  has  become  strong. 
After  two  or  three  of  these  trips  back  to  his  tribe  the  ghost  dies 
the  second  death  and  that  is  the  last  of  him.  (13:357.) 

Stefanson  reports  a  belief  similar  to  the  one  just  given. 
Speaking  of  the  Mackenzie  River  Eskimos,  he  says,  ''every  man 
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has  two  souls,  the  one  with  which  he  was  born  and  the  one  he 
acquired  immediately  after  birth.  He  may,  in  fact,  have  more 
souls  than  that.  If  three  people,  or  thirteen,  have  died  just 
before  the  child  was  born,  then  he  gets  three  guardian  spirits, 
or  thirteen,  according  to  circumstances.  But  when  he  dies  it  is 
none  of  these  acquired  souls,  but  the  soul  that  he  was  born  with, 
which  in  its  turn  remains  four  or  five  days  in  the  house  after 
death,  which  is  then  ceremoniously  driven  out  to  the  grave, 
and  which  waits  there  until  it  is  summoned  to  become  the  second 
soul  of  a  new  born  child.  No  one  knows  what  becomes  of  the 
guardian  spirit  after  the  death  of  the  persons  whose  guardians 
they  have  been  .  I  have  repeatedly  asked  about  it,  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  ever  heard  the  matter  discussed  and  no  one 
seemed  to  think  the  question  was  of  great  importance."  (42: 
401sq.) 

Beliefs  not"  essentially  different  from  the  above  are  to  be 
found  among  most  primitive  peoples.  The  myths  as  to  the  origin 
of  death  very  frequently  indicate  a  strong  belief  in  reincarna- 
tion. Death  is  considered  to  be  the  price  paid  for  offspring: 
the  individual  dies  but  through  his  descendants  the  tribe  con- 
tinues. Individual  death  is  the  price  paid  for  plasmic  immor- 
tality. As  Durkheim  has  said, — "There  is,  as  it  were,  a  germ 
plasm  of  a  mystical  order,  which  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  which  preserves,  or  at  least  is  supposed  to 
preserve,  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  tribe  through  the  ages.  And 
this  belief,  in  spite  of  its  symbolical  character,  is  not  without 
objective  truth.  For  if  the  group  is  not  immortal  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  the  word,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  survives 
the  individuals  and  is  reborn  and  reincarnated  at  each  new 
generation."  (13:385.) 

The  belief  in  reincarnation  has  appeared  in  many  forms.  It 
has  not  been  limited  to  man,  nor  even  to  the  lower  animals  but 
in  some  cases  has  been  made  to  apply  even  to  inanimate  objects, 
but  when  we  consider  the  animistic  tendencies  of  primitive  man 
this  is  hardly  surprising.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
attempt  to  interpret  the  belief  as  applied  to  man  and  to  this 
we  shall  now  turn. 

One  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  human  reincarnation 
is  that  it  grows  out  of  the  resemblance  of  infants  to  dead  rela- 
tives.   Primitive  man,  seeing  this  resemblance,  supposes  that 
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the  deceased  has  returned  to  life  again  in  the  infant.  That 
there  is  much  in  favor  of  this  theory  is  evident  and  it  agrees 
well  with  the  other  theories. 

Durkheim  explains  the  belief  among  the  Australians  by  point- 
ing out  that  these  natives  do  not  understand  how  conception 
takes  place,  and  he  says,  ''Primitive  man  does  not  have  the  idea 
of  an  omnipotent  God  who  makes  souls  out  of  nothing."  (13: 
384.)  The  only  way  an  infant  can  get  a  soul  then  is  for  some- 
one to  die  and  leave  his  soul  free  to  begin  life  over  again.  That 
there  is  much  in  favor  of  this  argument  we  must  admit,  but 
it  is  the  wish  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  belief :  the  other  rea- 
sons mentioned  are  secondary. 

When  a  member  of  a  tribe  dies  there  is  the  desire  to  have 
him  back  in  the  tribe  again  and  especially  so  if  he  was  a  brave 
warrior.  In  such  a  case  it  would  require  very  little  ground  for 
the  savage  to  believe  that  the  dead  had  returned  to  life.  If  a 
son  of  the  warrior  showed  the  qualities  of  his  father  it  would 
very  readily  be  believed  that  the  father's  soul  was  animating 
the  son.  The  savage,  accustomed  to  mysteries,  finds  almost  any- 
thing credible.  In  the  cases  mentioned  of  the  father's  soul 
being  reincarnated  in  his  eldest  son  and  the  grandfather's  in 
the  favorite  grandchild  we  have  very  clear  evidences  of  the 
working  of  the  wish.  Civilized  fathers  and  grandfathers  often 
feel  that  their  very  souls  are  in  their  children  and  in  case  of 
the  savage  who  believes  that  the  soul  is  a  separable  being  and 
is  able  to  get  along  without  the  body  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
suppose  that  it  had  changed  residences.  In  considering  the 
forces  that  have  made  man  superior  to  the  animals  we  found 
the  parental  instinct  of  fundamental  importance.  It  would  be 
surprising  under  such  circumstances  if  primitive  parents  did 
not  feel  that  their  life  continued  in  the  lives  of  their  children. 
At  any  rate  we  have  the  facts  of  parental  affection  and  belief 
in  reincarnation.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  as  to 
whether  their  relation  is  or  is  not  a  causal  one. 

Closely  related  to  the  belief  in  reincarnation  is  the  belief 
in  resurrection.  In  religions  of  all  kinds  we  find  the  belief  that 
the  dead  are  at  times  brought  to  life  again.  Great  men  have 
been  supposed  to  die,  be  buried,  and  rise  again.  What 
is  it  that  produces  this  belief  in  resurrection^  It  must 
of  course  be  accounted  for  by  some  natural  tendency  of 
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the  mind,  but  this  does  not  seem  so  difficult.  To  the  most  in- 
telligent death  is  hard  to  grasp,  and  in  case  of  neurotics  it  often 
becomes  an  impossibility.  The  insane  are  often  unable  to 
believe  that  the  dead  are  dead.  The  image  of  a  person  as  living 
may  become  an  obsession,  a  fixed  idea.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Under  such  circumstances  the  recurrtmce  to 
consciousness  of  the  idea  of  the  person  being  alive  added  to  a 
half-realization  of  the  fact  of  death  may  produce  the  belief  in 
resurrection.  In  normal  people  the  thought  of  a  loved  one 
as  dead  is  intolerable  and  the  preservation  from  despair  may 
demand  an  ambivalent  resurgence  of  hope  that  the  dead  will 
return  to  life.  Under  such  circumstances  the  belief  in  resur- 
rection may  readily  arise  if  the  feelings  hold  too  great  sway  over 
the  intellect.  It  is  in  accord  with  this  view  that  the  heroes 
and  great  men  have  most  often  been  supposed  to  be  restored  to 
life  again  because  their  loss  is  felt  so  deeply.  The  motives  for 
the  belief  in  reincarnation  and  resurrection  are  then  very  similar. 

From  our  consideration  of  the  belief  in  reincarnation  it  is 
then  clear  that  in  the  mind  of  primitive  man  a  future  life  was 
not  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  race  if  for  the  benefit  of  anyone ;  the  desire  so  clearly 
apparent  is  not  for  personal  immortality  in  a  spirit  world  but 
for  racial  immortality,  for  personal  immortality  in  offspring, 
i.  e.,  for  plasmic  immortality.  In  this  primitive  man  is  but 
expressing  the  parental  instinct,  the  strength  of  which  has  so 
steadily  increased  with  evolution.  This  has  of  course  vrorked 
for  the  most  part  unconsciously  but  none  the  less  effectively. 
The  belief  in  personal  survival  is  a  later  development,  as  is 
also  the  idea  of  reward  and  punishment  for  the  deeds  of  the 
earthly  life.    To  the  development  of  these  we  shall  now  turn. 

Before  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  could  develop  per- 
sonality had  first  to  arise,  and  as  Chamberlain  says,  "It  took 
ages  to  make  mind,  ages  again  to  make  man,  still  other  ages  to 
make  personality."  (6  :278.)  Not  only  this,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  the  individual  should  be  remembered  for  a  long  period  of 
time  if  he  was  to  be  considered  immortal.  It  could  come  then 
only  after  primitive  man  had  lost  his  belief  that  an  injiny  to 
his  image  was  an  injury  to  himself.  Before  this  time  art  was 
not  allowed  to  develop  and  in  the  absence  of  some  kind  of  an 
objective  image  the  memory  of  a  man  rapidly  weakened  and 
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died.  With  the  development  of  painting  and  sculpture  it 
became  possible  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  man  through  long 
periods  of  time,  and  as  men  were  remembered  for  a  longer  time 
they  came  to  be  believed  immortal.  (6 :278.)  Crawley  and  Feuer- 
bach,  as  we  have  seen,  have  also  shown  the  relation  of  the  image 
to  the  belief  in  immortality  and  Crawley  points  out  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  "heroes,"  the  men  who  are  remembered 
longest,  who  are  first  supposed  to  be  immortal.  When  we  con- 
sider that  in  many  savage  tribes  there  is  still  the  belief  tliat  the 
possession  of  a  man's  picture  gives  one  a  peculiar  power  over 
him,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  belief  in  personal  immortality 
is  absent  among  them. 

In  the  higher  religions  the  other  world  comes  to  be  primarily 
a  place  for  rewarding  or  punishing  a  man  for  the  deeds  of  this 
life.  This  idea  is  entirely  absent  in  the  most  primitive  religions 
and  it  never  appears  in  any  of  them  to  the  extent  that  it  does 
in  the  religions  of  more  civilized  peoples.  Its  appearance  pre- 
supposes a  higher  development  of  the  ethical  consciousness  than 
is  found  in  the  lowest  tribes. 

Let  us  next  consider  several  cases  of  the  belief  in  a  judg- 
ment in  the  next  world.  Rivers  gives  an  account  of  one  of  the 
simplest  kind  in  the  belief  of  the  Todas.  There  is  another 
world,  Amnodr,  which  lies  below  this  one.  The  spirits  of  the 
dead  in  going  there  must  cross  on  a  thread  the  river  Ptirviirkin ; 
if  they  have  been  just  and  good  in  their  life  they  are  able  to 
get  over  but  if  they  have  been  evil  they  fall  into  the  river  and 
are  bitten  by  leeches  for  a  period  of  time  proportionate  to  their 
misdeeds.  When  this  is  over  they  proceed  to  join  the  good  in 
Amnodr.  They  do  not  remain  there  always  but  after  a  time 
are  reborn  into  the  world.  (35:397sq.)  Codrington  reports  a 
more  developed  belief  in  Banks'  Islands.  When  a  man  dies  he 
goes  to  Panoi.  If  he  is  good  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  part 
where  the  ghosts  live  in  harmony  with  each  other  but  if  he  is 
wicked  he  must  remain  in  the  bad  part  of  Panoi;  and  "those 
who  remain  in  the  bad  place  quarrel  and  die  in  misery,  not  in 
physical  pain  indeed,  but  restless,  wandering  back  to  earth, 
homeless,  malignant,  pitiable;"  (9:274sq.)  Here  too  we  see  the 
ghosts  finally  die.  In  the  most  primitive  ideas  of  the  future 
life  the  other  world  is  like  this  only  not  so  good;  men  follow 
much  the  same  occupations  as  they  did  in  life.    From  such 
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ideas  was  evolved  the  mediaeval  belief  that  the  next  world  is 
so  far  superior  to  this  that  the  stay  on  earth  is  considered  as 
a  period  of  trial  and  suffering.  In  savage  belief,  however,  the 
other  world  is  generally  inferior  to  this  one,  but  as  the  ethical 
motive  which  appears  in  the  examples  given  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  later  development  of  the  belief  in  personal  immor- 
tality we  should  note  briefly  its  basis. 

Plato  showed  that  the  desire  for  justice  is  a  strong  clement 
of  the  character  of  every  good  man  and  motivates  much  of  our 
conduct.  Kant,  following  in  this  line  of  thought,  showed  that 
in  this  world  justice  is  not  done,  that  the  evil  flourish  while  the 
just  suffer;  but  since  human  nature  demands  that  justice  be 
done  to  all,  that  goodness  and  happiness,  evil  and  misery,  should 
go  together,  man  instinctively  tends  to  believe  that  there  is 
another  world  in  which  justice  is  meted  out  to  all.  According 
to  Kant  then  the  desire  for  justice  is  the  basis  of  the  belief 
in  personal  immortality.  In  primitive  tribes  this  cannot  be  true 
as  we  have  found  because  there  is  generally  very  little  if  any 
difference  in  the  treatment  received  by  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
the  other  world.  The  part  it  plays  in  other  religions  we  shall 
note  later. 

As  for  the  desire  for  influential  immortality  in  primitive 
tribes  very  little  definite  can  be  said.  Primitive  men  generally 
have  very  little  room  for  individual  distinction  as  compared  to 
men  of  civilized  societies.  There  were  few  things  of  importance 
that  they  did  where  they  were  not  constantly  confronted  with 
the  inflexible  customs  and  taboos  of  their  group.  Their  range 
of  free  action  was  thus  very  much  limited.  But  even  if  this 
was  true  it  must  be  said  that  in  general  primitive  men  showed 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  beliefs  of  their  group;  they  were 
not  found  wanting  in  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if 
occasion  demanded  it,  for  the  welfare  of  the  group,  and  this — if 
I  mistake  not —  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible  evidences  of  the 
desire  for  influential  immortality.  So  I  think  that  even  in  the 
most  primitive  tribes  we  find  to  some  extent  the  desire  for  all 
three  types  of  immortality  but  by  far  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  desire  for  plasmic  immortality. 

To  summarize  what  seem  to  be  primitive  man's  beliefs  on  the 
subject  of  death  and  immortality:  All  deaths  are  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  a  supernatural  cause.   The  dead  are  supposed 
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to  live  on  for  a  time  after  death  very  much  as  they  lived  during 
life  and  are  intensely  feared  by  the  living.  It  would  even  seem 
that  to  primitive  man  the  dead  cause  more  terror  than  does 
death  itself.  There  is  generally  no  long  life  in  the  other  world ; 
real  belief  in  personal  immortality  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  among  primitive  men.  There  is  a  very  widespread 
belief  that  the  dead  are  reincarnated, — that  the  individual 
perishes  but  that  the  tribe  survives.  The  most  important  sources 
of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  are  the  inability  of  the  mind  to 
grasp  the  fact  of  death  and  the  altruistic  wish  to  know  that 
dead  friends  are  happy.  The  belief  in  a  judgment  in  the  next 
world  is  not  a  factor  of  importance  in  regulating  conduct  in 
this  life. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  the  phylogenetic  development  of 
the  attitude  toward  death  and  the  belief  in  immortality  we 
shall  review  briefly  the  beliefs  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
different  religions  that  have  been  held  by  the  more  civilized 
peoples.  In  this  way  we  can  more  accurately  estimate  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  already  reached  with  respect  to 
primitive  man. 

In  taking  up  the  beliefs  about  death  and  the  future  life  as 
they  have  appeared  in  the  more  developed  religions  of  the 
world  we  naturally  expect  to  find  many  variations  in  the  details 
of  the  beliefs  but  these  need  not  prevent  us  from  determining 
the  answers  to  our  two  fundamental  problems  as  to  the  relative 
natural  strengths  of  the  desires  for  personal,  plasmic  and  influ- 
ential immortality  and  as  to  the  relative  values  of  these  for 
motivating  moral  conduct ;  for  while  beliefs  will  naturally  differ 
among  different  peoples,  the  original  nature  of  these  different 
peoples  can  not  differ  greatly  and  an  analysis  of  the  varying 
beliefs  and  their  sources  should  show  which  of  the  various 
motives  are  naturally  strongest.  Keeping  this  object  in  view 
let  us  pass  in  review  the  teachings  of  the  different  religions 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  our  problem. 

The  beliefs  held  by  the  more  civilized  peoples  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  and  of  death  and  their  burial  and  mourning 
customs  are  of  little  importance  for  us  because  of  their  gen- 
eral similarity  to  those  of  primitive  peoples.  In  nearly  all  the 
religions  we  find  the  belief  in  a  duality  of  body  and  soul.  Still 
in  popular  belief  the  soul  is  seldom  considered  to  be  immaterial. 
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In  some  cases  we  find  the  shadow  considered  to  be  the  soul  as 
among  the  Egyptians,  in  other  cases  the  blood  is  the  soul  as 
among  the  Hebrews.  (Deut.  12:23.)  The  belief  in  several 
souls  is  less  frequent  but  is  found  at  times.  The  conception  of 
death  likewise  agrees  well  with  primitive  beliefs;  the  soul  may 
be  supposed  to  stay  for  a  time  with  the  body  as  w^as  the  case 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  supposed  to  leave  the  body  at  death  and  depart  for 
another  world  or  perhaps  roam  about  on  earth.  There  is  nothing 
especially  novel  about  the  conceptions  of  the  more  civilized  peo- 
ples. With  an  increase  in  civilization  mourning  customs  have 
in  general  become  more  sane.  The  Hebrews,  for  example,  early 
prohibited  cutting  and  mutilating  the  body  as  a  sign  of  grief. 
(Deut.  14:1.)  We  still  find,  however,  the  primitive  practice 
continued  in  the  widespread  custom  of  wearing  mourning, 
though  it  has  of  course  lost  its  primitive  importance.  It  is  no 
longer — let  us  hope — intended  to  pacify  the  ghost.  In  Oriental 
religions  we  still  find  some  rather  barbarous  practices  but  gen- 
erally they  have  declined  with  civilization.  Burial  customs  have 
in  general  been  determined  by  the  belief  as  to  the  future  state. 
In  Egypt,  where  one  of  the  souls  was  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
body  and  where  the  body  may  have  been  supposed  to  rise  again 
in  this  world  after  a  long  period  of  time,  we  find  the  practice 
of  mummification.  In  Christian  lands  where  the  belief  in 
bodily  resurrection  exists  we  find  inhumation  the  general  prac- 
tice and  hostility  to  cremation  rather  general.  An  examination 
of  other  beliefs  shows  similar  agreement.  Many  primitive  prac- 
tices still  remain, — as,  for  example,  the  custom  of  carrying  the 
corpse  feet  foremost,  although  the  fear  that  started  the  custom 
has  ceased.  Without  going  further  into  details  we  may,  I  think, 
pass  over  the  beliefs  and  customs  so  far  mentioned  wdth  the 
assurance  that  they  contain  nothing  to  disprove  the  conclusions 
reached  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  similar  beliefs  and  customs 
among  primitive  men. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  a  study  of  the  beliefs  relating  to 
a  future  life  as  they  have  appeared  among  the  more  civilized 
peoples  we  find  ^reat  differences  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  examine  them  in  greater  detail.  This  we  shall  now  attempt 
to  do  by  takinff  up  each  of  the  more  important  religions  sep- 
arately and  attempting  to  determine  just  what  they  have  be- 
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iieved  about  the  future  life  and  also  what  have  been  the  sources 
ul  this  belief. 

The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews.  The  beliefs  of  the  early  He- 
brews on  the  subject  of  the  future  life  have  been  the  subject 
of  endless  discussion  but  a  consideration  of  the  references  to 
the  subject  indicates  that  their  belief  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  the  native  Australians  of  to-day.  Thus  Jacob, 
lamenting  the  supposed  death  of  Joseph,  says,  "I  will  go  down 
to  Slieol  to  my  son  mourning."  (Gen.  37:35.)  It  is  said  of 
Abraham  that  he  "gave  up  the  ghost  .  .  .  and  was  gath- 
ered to  his  people."  (Gen.  25:8.)  These  passages  indicate 
strongly,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  believed  that 
at  death  the  soul  went  to  an  underworld  to  continue  its  exist- 
ence. There  is  little  reason  for  believing,  however,  that  at 
this  time  there  was  a  belief  in  personal  immortality. 

The  immortality  that  the  early  Hebrews  did  believe  in  was 
not  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  another  world;  "the  futurity 
that  presented  itself  to  their  minds,"  says  W.  J.  Fox,  "was  a 
futurity  to  be  realized  by  their  descendants,  or  their  fellow 
creatures,  in  this  our  world."  (Works,  VII.  223.)  In  many 
ways  it  appears  that  the  early  Hebrew  desired  and  believed  in 
immortality  through  his  descendants  rather  than  personal  im- 
mortality in  another  world.  This  appears  from  the  words  of 
Jehovah:  "I  Jehovah  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  upon  the  third 
and  upon  the  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  .  .  .  " 
(Exod.  20:5.)  When  the  covenant  is  made  with  Abraham  it  is 
not  a  promise  of  eternal  life  for  him  personally  but  tliat  his 
seed  shall  be  in  number  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  shall  have 
a  vast  territory  forever.  (Gen.  13:15sq.)  It  was  the  belief 
that  a  man  had  no  future  life  without  posterity  that  made  pos- 
sible the  sin  and  death  of  Onan  for  refusing  to  raise  up  seed 
to  his  brother.  (Gen.  38:8sq.)  I  think  then  we  are  safe  in 
concluding  that  the  immortality  most  believed  in  and  desired  by 
the  ancient  Hebrews  was  what  we  have  called  plasmic  im- 
mortality. 

It  was  not  before  the  second  century  B.  C.  that  a  very  strong 
belief  in  personal  immortality  was  found  among  the  Hebrews. 
("8:244.)  In  the  first  century  B.  C.  it  began  to  appear  strongly 
thus  furnishing  an  easy  transition  to  the  belief  of  the  early 
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Christians.  It  is  probable  that  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  was  the  result  of  Egyptian  influence  because  the  He- 
brews can  hardly  have  escaped  being  influenced  by  the  castoms 
in  which  they  were  thrown  during  the  exile.  With  the  belief 
in  personal  immortality  we  shall  deal  later:  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  shown  that  during  the  greater  part  of  Old  Testament  his- 
tory the  immortality  believed  in  and  worked  for  by  the  Hebrews 
was  the  immortality  of  an  endless  line  of  offspring. 

The  Religion  of  the  Early  Greeks.  The  beliefs  of  the  early 
Greeks  respecting  the  future  life  were  in  general  very  similar 
to  those  of  primitive  peoples.  According  to  Homer  there  is  an 
underworld,  a  dreary  place,  where  the  souls  of  all  go  and  are 
treated  very  much  alike;  but  according  to  Pindar  this  dreary 
underworld  is  only  for  the  wicked  while  there  is  anothe]*  world 
where  the  good  go  and  are  very  happy.  (28:518.)  It  seems 
that  the  former  of  these  views  was  the  one  most  generally 
accepted  by  the  people.  The  future  life  was  not  generally  re- 
garded as  pleasant  nor  at  first  was  it  supposed  to  be  endless. 
The  kind  of  immortality  that  the  early  Greeks  really  believed 
in  may  be  best  understood  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Harrison : 

"The  myths  of  the  heroes  of  Athens,  from  Cecrops  to  Theseus, 
show  them  as  kings,  that  is  as  functionaries,  and,  in  primitive 
times,  these  functionaries  assume  snake-form.  The  daimon- 
functionary  represents  the  permanent  life  of  the  group.  The 
individual  dies,  but  the  group  and  its  incarnation  the  king 
survive.  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  the  roi.  From  these  two  facts, 
of  group  permanency  and  individual  death,  arose  the  notion  of 
reincarnation,  paling enesia."  (26:xiv.)  If  space  permitted  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  much  additional  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Greeks  placed  much  more  emphasis  on  plasmic  and  influ- 
ential immortality  than  they  did  on  personal  immortality. 

In  its  later  development,  however,  Greek  beliefs  are  influenced 
— among  the  educated  classes  at  least — by  the  development  of 
speculative  thought.  But  since  speculation  does  not  succeed  so 
well  in  reaching  unified  results  as  do  the  slow  processes  of  the 
folk  soul  a  number  of  contradictory  theories  arose.  Epicurus 
and  his  school  denied  personal  immortality,  the  Pythagoreans 
held  the  theory  of  metempsychosis,  and  Plato  was  an  advocate 
of  personal  immortality.   The  Greek  religion  came  to  place  more 
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emphasis  on  personality  but  it  lost  little  of  its  social  character. 
Even  the  Olympians,  the  individualistic  gods,  were  governed  by 
Themis,  a  symbol  of  herd  instinct.  (26:485.)  But  with  the 
rise  of  philosophy  the  religion  began  to  lose  its  distinctive  char- 
acter as  a  national  religion  and  we  may  well  neglect  its  later 
development. 

Tlie  Beligion  of  the  Romans.  The  beliefs  of  the  early  Ro- 
mans were  typical  of  primitive  men.  By  the  time  Roman  civil- 
ization had  reached  its  height,  however,  a  change  had  come 
about.  The  common  people  believed  in  a  future  life  where 
rewards  and  punishments  would  be  meted  out.  Not  so  with  the 
educated  classes;  Catullus  probably  represents  their  belief  most 
accurately  when  he  describes  death  as  "nox  perpetua  dormi- 
enda. ' '  Juvenal  says  that  in  his  day  even  the  children  no  longer 
believed  in  the  underworld.  It  is  evident  that  belief  in  per- 
sonal immortality  was  not  strong  in  Rome.  ''In  each  case  it 
is  life,  not  death,  that  is  of  interest  to  the  living ;  death  is  rather 
a  negation  than  anything  distinctly  realized,"  (19:392.) 

Christianity.  On  first  thought  Christianity  seems  in  many 
respects  to  be  the  antithesis  of  the  religions  so  far  discussed. 
Instead  of  teaching  racial  and  influential  immortality  it  has 
often  advocated  celibacy  as  the  ideal  of  conduct — hence  volun- 
tary race  suicide  as  the  end  of  human  existence  on  earth — and, 
in  the  same  spirit,  it  has  often  inculcated  a  spirit  of  scorn  for 
this  world  and  its  affairs  and  the  opinions  of  mere  men.  Chris- 
tianity has,  in  short,  tended  to  turn  its  back  on  this  world — as 
if  it  were  hopelessly  bad — and  has  taught  men  to  look  forward 
to  a  future  life  for  their  happiness.  In  so  doing  it  seems  to 
negate  the  desires  which  we  have  found  to  be  fundamental  in 
other  religions.  However,  before  we  are  in  position  to  state 
conclusions  we  must  examine  more  closely  the  sources  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  note  what  forces  have  been  active  in 
producing  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Though  apparently  a  new  religion  Christianity  retained  many 
elements  from  the  older  natural  religions.  Jesus  seems  to  have 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  it  was  found  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks  and  some  of  the  Oriental 
peoples.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  in  all 
probability  to  be  credited  to  Egyptian  influence.  (10:331.)  It 
is  this  that  has  caused  inhumation  to  be  so  tenaciously  retained 
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as  a  mode  of  burial.  Many  Christians  still  believe  that  at  the 
last  day  the  body  will  come  forth  from  the  grave,  and  so  quite 
naturally  they  object  to  destroying  it  by  cremation.  In  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  we  see  a  survival  of  the  primitive 
beliefs  regarding  conception.  In  the  doctrine  of  salvation  we 
find  the  symbol  of  rebirth.  It  represents  the  deeply  rooted 
desire  for  reincarnation.  Christians  and  primitive  men  alike 
agree  that  to  be  immortal  one  must  be  born  again.  Along  w^th 
this  we  see  the  traces  of  ancestor  worship  and  the  strong  feeling 
of  tribal  unity  in  the  doctrines  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Not  infrequently  it  is  true 
Christianity  has  put  a  premium  on  individualism  but  altruistic 
love,  sympathy,  and  aid  have  also  been  prominent.  We  are  re- 
minded that  "whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it."  Social 
duties  have  generally  received  great  emphasis.  It  is  these  ele- 
ments having  a  strong  hold  on  the  human  heart  because  of 
their  place  in  the  development  of  the  phylum  that  I  am  con- 
vinced have  made  for  the  permanency  of  Christianity.  Yet 
in  view  of  the  emphasis  on  celibacy  and  on  personal  immortality 
with  everlasting  reward  or  everlasting  punishment  in  a  lake 
of  fire  it  is  evident  that  other  forces  have  been  working  to  pro- 
duce the  spread  of  Christianity.  To  an  investigation  of  these 
we  shall  now  turn. 

Ignorance  and  credulity  were  of  course  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  these  doctrines  but  they  alone  could  not  well  have  produced 
such  results.  Other  forces  were  necessary  and  one  of  these 
was  the  development  of  priests  and  rulers  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. There  can  be  little  question  that  in  large  part  the 
belief  in  eternal  punishment  was  produced  in  order  to  control 
more  easily  the  common  people  and  it  was  transferred  to  Chris- 
tianity with  all  its  barbaric  harshness.  It  was  the  more  effective 
because  of  the  belief  then  common — and  apparently  held  by 
Jesus  himself — that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near.  The  psy- 
chological effect  of  this  was  obvious,  although  it  would  be  incor- 
rect probably  to  say  that  the  doctrine  was  invented  solely  for 
this  effect.  From  another  standpoint  the  belief  in  future  pun- 
ishment as  well  as  future  reward  must  be  regarded  as  due  in 
part  to  the  wish  for  them.  As  Scott  says, — ''In  days  when 
enmity  was  wider  spread,  we  find  hell  wider  spread,  and  almost 
a  necessity  to  present  satisfaction.    In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
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joys  of  heaven  were  to  consist  partly  in  listening  to  the  howls 
of  the  wicked,  i.  e.,  other  people  who  are  offensive  to  the  imag- 
iner. "  (38:  111.)  This  appears  in  the  sermons  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  other  instances  showing  this  element  of  the  belief 
have  been  cited  by  Tollemache.  (46:41.)  It  is  no  more 
unnatural  that  one  should  wish  an  enemy  to  be  punished  than 
that  one  should  wish  happiness  for  a  friend.  To  a  much  smaller 
degree  perhaps  the  belief  results  from  the  desire  that  justice 
be  done  to  all  to  atone  for  the  injustice  of  this  world.  As  this 
source  of  the  belief  has  been  much  emphasized  we  may  well 
examine  it  more  closely. 

Originally,  as  I  think  Durkheim  has  shown,  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  was  not  related  to  moral  ideas  in  any  direct  way. 
The  moralizing  of  the  next  world  was  a  later  addition.  (13: 
382.)  But  with  the  higher  development  of  the  ethical  con- 
sciousness it  came  to  be  realized  with  increasing  vividness  that 
justice  is  not  done  to  all  in  this  world ;  virtue  is  not  always 
rewarded  with  happiness,  nor  is  vice  always  punished  with 
misery.  Man's  sense  of  justice  recoils  from  the  thought  that 
this  must  ever  remain  so  and  demands  that  there  be  another 
life  in  which  all  shall  secure  their  just  deserts.  Where  this 
belief  is  held  together  with  the  belief  in  a  just  and  all-powerful 
God,  it  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  basis  for  faith  in  per- 
sonal immortality.  This  argument  has  been  most  forcibly  stated 
by  Kant.  It  is  of  course  only  a  specific  form  of  the  argument 
from  the  wish  and  has  the  same  validity.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions it  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  but,  as  history  shows, 
the  part  played  by  the  future  world  in  the  development  of 
religion  often  makes  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  results 
from  any  sentiment  that  could  be  called  ethical.  Thus  the  Mo- 
hammedans believe  in  a  future  life  for  men  where  they  are 
rewarded  or  punished  but  they  do  not  believe  in  a  future  life 
for  women.  Yet  women  are  the  most  zealous  of  the  Moham- 
medans. 

Those  who  demand  a  future  life  in  the  name  of  justice  are 
simply  showing  their  belief  that  every  man  should  live  a  just 
and  happy  life  on  earth, — if  he  is  deprived  of  this  they  desire 
to  give  him  another  chance.  They  emphasize  the  living  of  the 
full  life;  the  immortality  aspect  is  logically  secondary.  It  is 
the  means  and  not  the  end. 
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Once  the  belief  grows  up  that  this  world  is  only  a  pi  ace  of 
trial  and  suffering  intended  as  a  test  and  a  preparation  for  a 
future  life  and  that  those  who  most  fully  deny  their  natural 
impulses  will  receive  the  greatest  reward,  we  should  expect  those 
fanatics  who  accept  most  enthusiastically  the  doctrine  to  deny 
even  the  strongest  impulses  and  this  they  did  with  the  result 
that  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  considered  most  meritorious.  So 
we  see  in  the  very  renunciation  of  marriage  and  children  the 
strongest  proof  of  their  natural  regard  for  them.  From  our 
point  of  view  this  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  significance  because 
it  is  the  natural  desire  of  man  that  concerns  us  and  not  what 
he  can  be  caused  to  do  by  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance, 
fears,  and  excessive  credulity. 

If  then  we  have  justly  interpreted  the  sources  of  the  Chris- 
tian belief  in  personal  immortality  it  appears  that  in  Christi- 
anity, as  well"  as  in  the  other  religions  reviewed,  the  natural 
desire  for  and  faith  in  a  future  life  is  weaker  than  the  desire  for 
earthly  immortality.  In  the  present  time  with  the  rapid  spread 
of  education  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  superstition  the 
abnormal  aspects  of  Christianity  are  being  forgotten;  society  is 
endeavoring  to  make  this  life  worth  while  and  to  remedy  evils 
here  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  possi- 
bility of  correction  in  another  world.  In  so  doing  we  are 
expressing  again  the  ideal  of  racial  immortality,  and  we  are 
making  the  life  of  the  individual  better  and  happier  than  ever 
before. 

Oriental  Beligions.  In  none  of  the  leading  Oriental  religions 
do  we  find  any  strong  belief  in  personal  immortality.  Their 
faith  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  plasmic  and  influential  immor- 
tality. This  we  may  see  by  examining  several  of  the  leading 
religions. 

The  attitude  of  Confucius  toward  the  question  of  death  was 
that  of  the  agnostic, — thus  his  question,  ''AVhile  you  do  not 
know  life,  how  can  you  know  about  death?"  (Chinese  Classics, 
tr.  b}''  Legge,  7th  ed.,  I,  185.)  If  we  may  accept  the  testimony 
of  Parker  the  beliefs  of  the  Chinamen  of  to-day  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  taught  by  Confucius.  Parker  says:  "'There 
is  no  dread  of  death,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  painful  and  a  sad 
severance.  Though  the  Buddhist  stories  of  Heaven  and  Hell  are 
freely  repeated,  no  Chinaman  seriously  believes  them,  nor  is 
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his  conduct  ever  motivated,  as  it  is  with  Christians,  by  hopes 
and  fears  of  what  may  happen  in  a  future  life."  (Studies  in 
Chinese  Religion,  London,  1910,  p.  12.)  The  Chinese  do,  how- 
ever, emphasize  the  importance  of  posterity:  it  is  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes  to  die  without  a  son.  The  Chinese  religion  also 
recognizes  the  importance  of  influential  immortality. 

Similarly  Shinto  and  Bushido  do  not  teach  personal  immor- 
tality but  place  great  emphasis  on  plasmic  and  influential 
immortalit}^  The  moral  heredity  of  a  family  is  one  of  its 
strongest  forces  and  to  preserve  the  family  line  and  its  tradi- 
tions is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  It  is  this  spirit  of  duty  to 
the  group  that  has  enabled  the  Japanese — without  hope  in  a 
future  life — fearlessly  to  face  death.  A  more  striking  case  of 
man'e  desire  for  influential  immortality  rather  than  life  itself 
could  hardly  be  given.  The  readiness  of  the  Japanese  to  die 
for  their  country  is  well  known — we  should  not  forget  the  real 
source  of  their  braver3^ 

The  belief  of  the  Brahmins  with  respect  to  the  future  life 
is  expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  karman.  According  to  this 
doctrine  every  deed  of  a  man's  life  plays  a  part  in  determining 
the  future  destiny  of  his  soul,  and  it  is  only  the  effects  of  his 
deeds  that  survive  him.  The  soul  itself  is  immortal  but  with 
each  reincarnation  there  is  a  change  of  consciousness  and  no 
memories  are  retained  from  the  past  life.  The  immortality  of 
karman  is  then  essentially  an  immortality  of  influence.  In  the 
later  period  we  learn  from  the  Laws  of  Manu  that  the  Brahmin 
believed  he  could  not  attain  eternal  happiness  unless  he  had  a 
son  to  make  the  proper  sacrifices.  (Manu,  YI.  35.)  Plasmic  as 
well  as  influential  immortality  was  then  greatly  desired. 

In  Buddhism  celibacy  is  highly  commended  and  the  immor- 
tality that  the  Buddhist  strives  for  is  essentially  an  immortality 
of  influence.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation 
from  Shaku:  ''man's  life  is  not  limited  to  this  existence  only, 
and  .  .  .  if  he  thinks,  feels,  and  acts  truthfully,  nobly, 
virtuously,  unselfishly,  he  will  live  forever  in  these  thoughts, 
sentiments,  and  works ;  for  anything  good,  beautiful  and  true  is 
in  accordance  with  the  reason  of  existence,  and  is  destined  to 
have  a  life  eternal.  This  is  the  Buddhist  conception  of  immor- 
tality." (Buddhist  Conception  of  Death,  Monist,  Vol.  17,  1907, 
p.  1.) 
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It  seems  safe  to  say  then  that  the  Orientals  have  not  devel- 
oped very  strong  faith  in  a  future  life  in  another  world.  Some 
desire  and  believe  in  plasmic  immortality,  all  seek  influential 
immortality. 

We  have  noM^  passed  in  reviev^  the  most  important  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  phylogenetic  development  of  the  attitude  tov^^ard 
death  and  the  types  of  belief  in  immortality.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  give  a  psychological  interpretation  to  these  in  order 
to  determine  their  real  significance.  The  following  conclusions 
seem  justified:  1.  primitive  man's  fear  of  death  and  the  dead 
is  due  primarily  to  his  superstitions  about  the  cause  of  death 
and  the  nature  of  the  dead;  2.  his  belief  in  a  future  life  for 
the  individual  does  not  result  primarily  from  a  desire  for  such 
a  life  but  rather  from  his  inability  to  grasp  the  fact  of  death; 
3.  the  immortality  desired  by  primitive  man  is  racial  rather  than 
personal  and  appears  with  greatest  force  in  the  belief  in  rein- 
carnation; 4.  in  higher  civilizations  the  belief  in  personal  im- 
mortality appears  and  survives  largely  through  the  agency  of 
the  priests  but  no  religion  long  succeeds  in  remaining  vital  if 
it  does  not  emphasize  the  social  aspects  of  life, — the  altruistic 
aspect  of  the  attitude  toward  death  appears  strongly  in  the 
strength  of  the  desire  for  plasmic  and  influential  rather  than 
personal  immortality;  and  5.  conduct  is  generally  found  to  be 
motivated  more  by  the  desire  for  plasmic  and  influential  im- 
mortality than  by  the  desire  for  personal  immortality. 

To  throw  more  light  on  our  problem  we  may  now  turn  to 
the  development  of  the  attitude  toward  death  and  the  belief 
in  immortality  as  it  appears  in  .the  individual. 

The  Ontogenetic  Development  of  tele  Attitude  Toward 
Death  and  the  Belief  in  Immortality. 
The  very  young  child 's  idea  of  natural  death  seems  to  corre- 
spond very  closely  to  the  Melanesian  idea  of  it  as  expressed  by 
the  word  mate.  Natural  death  is  not  an  event  but  a  state  or 
condition.  The  very  old  are  partly  dead;  they  cannot  run  and 
play  as  the  child  does;  when  they  do  die  they  are  not  supposed 
to  be  fully  dead  for  some  time.  (Of.  38:88sq.)  The  abstract 
idea  of  death  is  of  course  impossible  for  the  child.  So  when 
children  wish  people  dead,  as  they  sometimes  do,  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  seems, — they  only  wish  the  ofl^ensive  person  out  of 
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sight.  The  thought  of  death  is,  in  fact,  not  necessarily  un- 
pleasant to  the  child:  funerals  may  even  be  interesting  and 
pleasant  events.  (38:93.) 

The  fear  of  death  can  hardly  be  considered  as  instinctive.  As 
Ferrero  points  out,  children  do  not  fear  death  per  se  (16  :361sq.) 
This  fear  must  be  acquired  from  experience.  (38  :118sq.,  25  :223, 
14;31.)  Stekel's  conclusion  that  all  fear  is  fear  of  death  does 
not  seem  then  to  hold. 

The  natural  ideas  of  children  with  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  dead  are  difficult  to  secure  because  of  the  instruction 
received  from  parents  and  teachers.  Nevertheless  we  do  know 
a  few  things  of  value.  Children,  like  primitive  men,  ascribe 
life  to  inanimate  things  and  to  a  greater  degree  to  the  dead; 
they  often  think  of  them  as  having  smother  feelings,  being 
asleep,  cold,  feeling  the  damp  and  the  rain,  wanting  to  turn, 
being  tired,  lonesome;  they  often  fear  they  have  been  buried 
alive,  etc.  (38:97.)  The  belief  that  the  dead  are  alive  in  their 
graves  must  be  considered  as  a  natural  one  while  the  belief  that 
the  dead  have  gone  to  heaven  is  to  be  credited  mostly  to  the 
influences  of  instruction. 

For  the  most  detailed  study  of  children's  ideas  about  immor- 
tality we  are  indebted  to  Street.  From  the  data  at  his  disposal 
he  concludes  that  children  have  very  undeveloped  ideas  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  the  future  life.  Their  attitude  toward 
heaven  was  not  very  favorable.  Only  one  fourth  of  them  desired 
to  go  to  heaven,  the  others  preferred  to  remain  on  earth.  In 
those  cases  it  appeared  that  heaven  was  desired  because  some 
loved  one  was  supposed  to  be  there  rather  than  because  heaven 
was  supposed  to  be  in  other  respects  more  desirable  than  earth. 
The  question  of  rewards  and  punishment  does  not  seem  to  have 
affected  the  attitude  toward  a  future  life  very  much-  (44: 
283sq.)  In  80%  of  the  cases  the  belief  in  immortality  was 
credited  to  the  instruction  received  in  religion.  Among  those 
who  doubted  the  existence  of  a  future  life  boys  were  more 
numerous.  (44:285.)  This  study  shows  then  very  clearly  that 
the  child  does  not  desire  a  future  life  ordinarily, — he  is  far 
more  concerned  with  the  life  of  earth  and  regards  it  as  more 
satisfactory.  In  this  he  at  least  agrees  with  primitive  men, 
and  perhaps  with  a  majority  of  those  who  are  civilized.  And 
when  he  does  think  of  death  he  thinks  of  it  from  the  altruistic 
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point  of  view.  If  he  commits  suicide  it  is  for  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  others. 

In  early  childhood  we  have  found  little  fear  of  death  but 
from  the  age  of  seven  there  is  a  fairly  gradual  rise  in  the  curve 
until  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  when  as  Dr.  Hall  says, — 
"The  horror  of  death  seems  most  intense  in  the  years  just  pre- 
ceding the  great  altruistic  tide  of  adolescence."  (25:223.)  In 
describing  this  fear  he  says, — "Dread  of  death  is  apt  to  focus, 
now  on  fear  of  crape,  ...  on  the  creepy  feeling  of  worms, 
being  buried  alive  and  being  nailed  in,  .  .  .  etc.  The 
young  are  apt  to  fear  death  for  themselves,  the  old  for  others. 
Only  11  reported  specific  fears  of  hell.  In  nine  cases  religion 
has  removed  fear  of  death,  but  in  far  more  of  our  returns  it 
has  caused  or  increased  it. "  (25:223.)  From  this  period  when 
fear  is  greatest  until  the  age  of  about  twenty  there  is,  according 
to  Scott,  a  d-ecline  in  the  fear  of  death;  at  twenty  there  is  a 
rather  quick  drop  in  the  curve  for  a  short  time,  followed  by  a 
gradual  decline  until  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  old  age 
when  the  curve  rises  gradually  until  death.  (38:109.)  I  do 
not  regard  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  as  established  but 
that  is  to  be  discussed  later.  We  shall  now  turn  to  the  period 
of  adolescence. 

Adolescence  is  pre-eminently  the  period  of  the  dawn  o£  altru- 
ism and  love,  and  this  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in  deter- 
mining the  general  mental  attitude  in  other  directions,  es^jecially 
in  religion;  for,  as  Dr.  Hall  says, — "Psychologically,  religion 
and  love  rise  and  degenerate  together.  One  test  of  an  age,  race, 
or  civilization  is  to  keep  these  two  as  near  as  love  and  death 
are  to  each  other,  and  in  as  wholesome  relations."  ( AdoL:'Scence^ 
II.,  126.) 

It  is  in  adolescence  then  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
first  great  awakening  to  the  vital  problems  of  life.  The  studies 
of  religion  made  during  the  past  two  decades  show  conclusively 
that  it  is  at  this  period  that  religion  takes  its  rise.  Among  nearly 
all  peoples  initiation,  confirmation,  and  conversion  are  char- 
acteristic of  adolescence,  and  while  among  Protestants  conversion 
has  tended  to  lose  much  of  its  proper  significance,  it  still  remains 
true  that  with  the  development  of  physical  and  mental  powers 
during  adolescence,  the  j^outh  or  maiden  accepts  the  customs 
and  beliefs  of  the  group, — w^hich  in  Christian  societies  means  of 
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•course  the  acceptance  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  for  whatever 
is  the  customary  belief  in  any  group  is  almost  invariably  accepted 
by  the  adolescent.  AVe  see  then  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
belief  implies  an  acceptance  of  social  responsibilities  rather 
than  a  desire  for  eternal  life  in  another  world.  The  importance 
of  this  is  exceedingly  great  in  estimating  the  value  of  the 
belief  as  a  stimulus  to  moral  conduct.  Its  value  as  a  control 
rests  more  on  its  relation  to  social  than  to  individualistic  feelings. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  adolescent  attitude  toward 
death  by  the  study  of  suicide.  There  are  very  few  who  at 
this  age  do  not  at  some  time  consider  self-destruction.  Scott 
found  in  his  investigation  that  only  7%  of  those  reporting  had 
not  at  some  time  in  their  life  thought  of  self-destruction.  (38: 
98.)  The  ages  for  which  this  was  most  generally  reported 
Tanged  from  twelve  to  seventeen.  The  actual  number  who  do 
at  this  age  commit  suicide  is  of  course  not  very  great  but  it  is 
the  motive  for  it  in  which  we  are  primarily  concerned. 

According  to  Adler  suicide  grows  out  of  a  strong  feeling  of 
Minderwertigkeit  and  a  stormy  effort  at  over-compensation. 
This  leads  to  suicide  in  order  to  cause  pain  to  relatives,  friends 
^ind  lovers  and  force  them  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  deceased. 
The  feeling  of  Minderiveriigkeit  itself  is  very  often  due  to  un- 
certainty as  to  the  future  sex  role.  (l:356sq.)  Ferrero  also 
held  that  suicide  was  for  the  purpose  of  causing  sorrow  to  loved 
ones.  (16:364.)  Eulenburg  collected  data  regarding  suicides 
of  persons  under  twenty  and  of  those  cases  where  the  cause 
could  be  learned  more  than  half  in  case  of  females  and  a 
smaller  number  in  case  of  males  were  due  to  misfortunes  in 
love.  (15.)  In  a  number  of  cases  lovers  died  together.  On 
the  mental  side  it  must  be  admitted  that  death  can  become  agree- 
able by  having  agreeable  ideas  associated  with  it.  (16:366.) 
Further  evidence  of  the  part  played  by  sexual  factors  in  de- 
termining suicide  is  found  in  the  results  of  the  clinical  study 
made  by  Pfeiffer.  In  three  fourths  of  the  cases  dissection  re- 
vealed a  pathological  basis  for  the  suicide  while  the  remaining 
fourth  were  evidently  not  entirely  in  good  condition.  (32:108.) 
In  case  of  the  females  the  sexual  organs  were  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  found  to  be  in  a  pathological  condition.  (32:155.)  In 
the  face  of  such  evidence  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  relation 
between  love  and  the  attitude  toward  death  is  very  close.  If 
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love  is  blighted  life  may  cease  to  be  worth  living, — the  will  to 
live  may  be  destroyed. 

We  see  then  how  strong  is  the  desire  for  plasmic  as  opposed 
to  individual  immortality.  When  the  hope  of  the  one  is  de- 
stroyed life  itself  often  ceases  to  be  valued.  But  this  also 
shows  the  strength  of  the  desire  for  influential  immortality; 
for  by  no  means  all  cases  resulting  from  a  feeling  of  Minder- 
wertigkeit  are  due  to  sexual  defect:  many  cases  are  due  to  a 
feeling  of  inability  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  group  in 
which  the  individual  is  placed.  The  hope  of  attaining  influ- 
ential immortality  is  lost  and  with  it  the  desire  for  life  itself 
tends  to  disappear.  In  agreement  with  this  Durkheim  says  that 
suicide  is  essentially  a  social  phenomenon  and  "varies  inversely 
as  the  degree  of  integration  of  religious,  domestic  and  political 
society."  (12:222.)  When  man  loses  the  support  of  social 
opinion  life  is  less  valuable  to  him  and  may  become  unbearable. 

From  the  above  I  think  it  must  be  granted  that  the  deepest 
desires  of  the  adolescent  relate  to  earth  rather  than  heaven,  to 
plasmic  and  influential  immortality  rather  than  personal. 

With  the  passing  of  the  period  of  growth  there  is  of  course 
the  probability  that  ideas  and  beliefs  will  become  static  if  they 
do  not  interfere  with  life.  In  case  of  a  belief  that  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  society  this  probability  is  greatly  increased.  We  should 
naturally  expect  then  that  once  the  belief  in  personal  immor- 
tality has  been  accepted  as  a  result  of  religious  instruction  it 
would  ordinarily  continue  to  be  held  for  the  remaining  part  of 
life.  If  it  were  a  vital  part  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  group 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  it  weakening  with  the  increase  in 
age  and  the  consequent  approach  of  the  time  when  the  belief 
should  be  more  vitally  felt.  Yet  in  many  cases  the  belief  weak- 
ens. Accurate  statistics  cannot  be  had  to  show  exactly  the  com- 
parative strengths  of  the  belief  at  different  ages  but  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  Scott  is  very  suggestive: 

Ages    -16       16-20       20-40  40- 

Believe  in  a  future  life   95%       75%       63%  60% 

Do  not  believe  in  it   5  7  31  30 

Not  given   18  6  10 

(38:104.) 

From  the  above  we  see  that  with  the  approach  of  old  age  the 
number  of  believers  in  a  future  life  steadilv  decreased.  Simi- 
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larly  studies  made  on  college  students  show  a  decay  in  the 
belief  during  the  last  years  of  college.  (29  and  41.)  This  is 
not  difficult  to  understand:  the  intellectual  elements  of  the 
belief  are  often  destroyed  by  the  study  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  scepticism  follows.  The  greater  variability  of  the  male 
appears  here  in  the  fact  that  men  doubt  religious  dogmas  more 
often  than  do  women.  The  important  thing  in  this  connection 
appears  in  the  fact  that  the  devotion  for  the  supernatural  tends 
to  be  transferred  to  the  race.  Apparently  doubt  with  respect  to 
heaven  gives  greater  faith  in  man  and  things  earthly. 

With  the  increase  in  age  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
relative  number  of  suicides,  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  about 
seventy  when  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  drop  in  the  proportion. 
(43:181sq.)  As  Strahan,  Durkheim  and  others  have  shown  the 
rate  does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  religious  beliefs 
and  fears.  What  it  does  now,  I  think,  is  a  decrease  in  the  will 
to  live.  From  the  period  of  maturity  our  strength  and  natality 
tend  to  diminish.  Very  often  this  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease in  physical  pains  and,  dependent  mental  distress,  and, 
as  the  Freudians  have  shown,  each  pain  weakens  the  strength 
of  the  will  to  live.  The  discouraged  lover  is  far  more  willing 
to  meet  death  than  is  the  successful  one.  The  chronic  dyspeptic 
may  find  life  unendurable  while  his  friend  with  a  good  diges- 
tion is  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  Life  is  by  no  means  uncondi- 
tionally desirable,  and  the  dread  of  death  as  co-function  of  the 
love  of  life  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  increase  and 
decrease  in  strength.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  working 
of  this  principle  is  found  in  Abraham's  psycho-analytical  study 
of  Segantini.  The  latter 's  misfortunes  and  sorrows  had  pre- 
pared him  to  face  death  without  fear  if  not  with  pleasure. 

This  decrease  in  the  strength  of  the  will  to  live  has  also  very 
close  relation  to  the  sexual  life.  If  we  neglect  the  period  of 
childhood  we  find  that  the  period  of  greatest  sexual  activity 
is  characterized  by  the  smallest  number  of  suicides  and  as 
sexual  activity  declines  suicides  increase.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  evidences  of  the  close  relation  between  sex  and  death. 
AVitness,  for  example,  the  adolescent's  fears,  or  the  despair  of 
those  for  whom  love  has  been  blighted  by  venereal  disease — no 
despair  could  be  greater.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  love  is 
kept  strong  that  life  is  valued. 
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Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  man  should  with  the 
approach  of  natural  death  have  an  instinctive  desire  for  it. 
Thus  Metchnikolf  in  the  "Prolongation  of  Life"  (N.  Y.,  1907, 
p.  125),  says:  "It  would  be  natural  if,  just  as  in  sleep  there 
is  an  instinctive  desire  for  rest,  so  also  the  natural  death  of 
man  were  preceded  by  an  instinctive  wish  for  it."  That  a  real 
desire  for  death  seldom  appears  before  natural  death  must  be 
admitted  perhaps,  but  that  death  inspires  terror  in  the  aged 
has  not  been  demonstrated.  On  the  contrary  Bazelaire  de  Rup- 
pierre,  who  made  a  careful  study  of  the  fears  of  the  aged,  states 
that  death  is  generally  peaceful.  (4:61.)  Nothnagel  reaches 
the  same  conclusion.  (30  :48.)  Whether  or  not  a  positive  desire 
for  death  appears  with  age  it  seems  certain  that  fear  of  death 
weakens. 

The  problem  as  to  the  kind  of  immortality  most  desired  by 
the  aged  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  solve.  According  to  Kunze, 
"The  desire  for  earthly  immortality  seems  more  characteristic 
of  senescence  than  of  the  activity  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
youth."  (37:49.)  But  whether  this  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  case  or  not  we  cannot  at  present  say.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  it  is. 

As  Egger  has  emphasized,  the  young  have  had  few  experi- 
ences to  look  back  on  with  pride,  their  'self  is  less  developed, 
their  career  lies  mostly  in  the  future,  and  consequently  they 
tend  to  live  in  an  ideal  world,  which  is  also  a  future  world, 
where  their  hopes  will  be  realized.  Not  so  with  the  aged,  their 
life  has  been  long  and  filled  with  many  experiences,  their  con- 
sciousness of  self  is  highly  developed,  their  aspirations  have  been 
for  the  most  part  attained  or  abandoned,  they  live  not  in  the 
future  but  in  the  past.  (14:32.)  In  so  far  as  this  is  true — and 
I  think  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  largely  so — the  young  must 
not  be  supposed  to  desire  earthly  immortality  so  much  as  do  the 
aged.  The  youth  with  his  confident  idealism  dreams  of  fabulous 
worlds  of  the  future,  while  the  man  of  long  experience  is  more 
realistic  and  is  content  with  earth. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  aged,  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that 
they  tend  to  live  in  the  deeds  of  their  children.  They  are 
willino-  to  make  every  kind  of  sacrifice  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  those  who  continue  the  family  line.  The  tie 
that  binds  child  to  parent  may  be,  and  often  is,  weak  but  the 
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tie  that  binds  parent  to  child  is  one  of  the  strongest  by  which 
the  human  heart  can  be  bound.  Normally  the  parent  is  not 
half  so  much  concerned  about  a  future  life  for  himself  in 
another  world  as  he  is  concerned  about  the  life  of  his  child  in 
this  world.  His  deepest  desire  is  not  for  personal  immortality 
but  for  plasmic  immortality.  In  individuals  yet  more  altru- 
istic we  find  a  devotion  not  merely  to  one's  family  but  to  a  larger 
social  group  or  even  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  In  such 
cases  we  find  that  the  immortality  most  desired  is  that  of  works. 
The  individual  desires  to  accomplish  something  for  the  good  of 
the  race:  his  striving  is  not  for  personal  immortality  but  for 
an  immortality  of  influence. 

If  then  we  have  correctly  interpreted  the  desire  for  immor- 
tality as  it  appears  during  the  different  periods  of  life  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  desire  for  personal  immortality  influences 
conduct  much  less  than  does  the  desire  for  the  other  types  of 
immortality.  Before  concluding  our  study  of  the  ontogenetic 
development  of  the  attitude  toward  death  it  is  fitting  that  we 
attempt  an  analysis  of  the  mental  state  when  in  the  presence 
of  death  itself.    To  this  we  shall  now  turn. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  man  death  is  supposed  to  be 
painful  and  distressing.  Yet  this  is  very  seldom  true.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  death  takes  place  only  after  a  person 
has  become  unconscious  and  so  neither  pain  nor  distress  can 
be  felt.  Studies  made  by  Osier  (31:19),  Finot  (18:225sq.), 
Bazelaire  de  Ruppierre  (4:61),  and  Nothnagel  (30:48sq.)  show 
conclusively  that  both  physical  pain  and  mental  distress — even 
in  case  of  culprits — are  nearly  always  absent  in  actual  death 
though  of  course  the  sickness  leading  up  to  death  may  be  pain- 
ful. Even  the  irreligious  die  peacefully.  Thus  the  Rev.  J. 
Warton  writes,  "I  am  shocked,  and  my  blood  runs  cold  within 
me,  when  I  hear,  as  I  too  often  do,  of  the  greatest  of  sinners, 
with  no  time  for  solid  repentance,  quitting  the  world  with  all 
the  religious  assurance  of  the  greatest  of  saints ;  dying,  in  short, 
in  the  worst  of  causes  as  if  they  died  in  the  very  best."  (47  :252.) 

The  idea  of  death  doubtless  plays  its  part  in  making  death 
terrible  under  some  circumstances  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  such  cases  are  rare.  To  Egger  we  are  indebted  for  a 
careful  study  of  the  experiences  of  people  who  have  been  in 
great  danger  of  death  through  drowning,  falling  from  a  height. 
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etc.,  but  have  been  saved  from  death.  These  are  not,  it  has 
been  objected,  real  experiences  of  the  dying,  but  there  is  little 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  would  have  been  otherwise  if  a 
fortunate  chance  had  not  prevented  death  from  really  taking 
place.  If  a  man  in  water  sinks  and  becomes  unconscious  but 
is  pulled  out  and  restored  to  consciousness  the  value  of  his 
testimony  as  a  description  of  the  consciousness  of  the  dying 
should  be  as  great  as  though  he  had  really  died  and  given  us  an 
account  later — supposing  of  course  that  this  were  reaUy  pos- 
sible.   At  any  rate  the  results  are  worth  consideration. 

From  the  data  at  his  disposal  Egger  finds  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  those  who  think  themselves  dying  is  characterized  by 
four  conditions :  first,  there  is  a  sentiment  of  beatitude,  a  feel- 
ing of  indifference  and  submission  to  the  hand  of  Fate :  second, 
there  is  an  anaesthesia  of  touch  and  no  feeling  of  sadness  but 
unusual  acuity  of  hearing  and  of  sight ;  third,  there  is  an 
unusual  rapidity  of  thought  and  imagination ;  and  fourth,  much 
of  one's  past  life  is  reviewed  and  especially  one  thinks  of  the 
effect  of  his  death  on  loved  ones.  (14.)  The  first  three  of 
these  points  agree  well  with  results  already  considered:  here 
as  in  the  cases  reported  we  find  the  absence  of  pain  or  fear. 
The  fourth  point,  however,  deserves  special  mention.  That 
much  of  one's  past  life  is  reviewed  shows  one  of  the  traits  most 
characteristic  of  consciousness  when  death  is  seriously  thought 
of,  i.  e.,  the  tendency  to  survey  one's  career,  to  ask  what  it  has 
been  worth,  to  select  the  dearest  memories  and  take  a  last  look, 
and  finally  to  think  of  the  loved  ones  who  will  be  left  behind. 
The  accounts  often  show  that  the  person  who  thought  himself 
dying  was  far  more  concerned  over  the  welfare  of  his  friends 
than  over  his  own  fate. 

As  Egger  points  out  the  extent  to  which  the  past  career  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  depends  on  the  age  of  the  one  having 
the  experience.  Children  have  no  well  developed  'self  and  so 
of  course  there  is  no  rapid  reviev/  of  the  past  life,  but  in  the 
aged  such  rapid  reviews  are  common. 

Following  Egger 's  article  Sollier,  Moulin,  and  Keller  report 
additional  experiences  of  those  in  imminent  danger  of  death. 
(39.)  Sollier  finds  the  sentiment  of  beatitude  common  to  all 
cases.  This  is  not  a  positive  feeling  of  well-being  but  rather 
it  is  the  absence  of  pain.    Moulin  likewise  finds  an  absence  of 
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physical  pain.  Keller  disagrees  with  the  others  in  that  he 
insists  that  in  case  of  drov/ning  there  is  a  desperate  struggle 
accompanied  by  great  fear  until  exhaustion;  then,  he  agrees, 
there  is  an  absence  of  fear, — once  the  struggle  is  given  up  the 
drowning  man  lets  himself  go  calmly  to  repose.  So  he  grants 
the  real  point  at  issue. 

Scott  collected  25  cases  of  experiences  near  death.  He  finds 
the  same  absence  of  pain  and  fear  but  does  not  find  the  synthetic 
view  of  life  reported  by  some  observers.  There  are  great  varia- 
tions,— "some  slight  irrelevant  idea,  or  the  thought  of  others 
being  most  frequent."  (38  :103.)  This  fact  of  thinking  of  others 
which  is  so  often  observed  lends  strong  support  to  the  position 
of  Egger  when  he  holds  that  religion,  in  taking  the  final 
memories  of  a  man  as  an  indication  of  his  feeling  of  resopnsi- 
bility  to  God,  is  only  controlling  and  moralizing  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon, for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dying  man  is  more  often 
thinking  of  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
posterity.  (14:353.)  In  those  who  have  been  brought  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church  we  should  of  course  expect 
to  find  this  feeling  of  responsibility  referred  to  God  rather  than 
to  man,  but  an  empirical  study  of  the  question  seems  to  show 
that  the  feeling'  is  more  naturally  directed  to  man.  If  this  is 
true  we  have  lost  rather  than  gained  by  attempting  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  feeling,  because  the  more  natural  direction 
must  be  regarded  as  having  the  stronger  hold  on  human  nature. 

In  the  cases  so  far  mentioned  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  consciousness  of  those  in  danger  of  death  by  accident. 
There  are  of  course  certain  differences  to  be  observed  in  case 
the  danger  is  from  serious  illness.  As  an  excellent  example 
of  the  mental  state  of  one  under  such  circumstances  I  take  the 
following  quotation, — "I,  who  in  my  living  life  had  clung  so 
hard  to  personality,  had  said  there  Vv^as  no  'after'  if  the  ego 
ceased  to  be,  I,  as  I,  did  not  exist.  The  individual  was  too 
little.  And  yet  I  was.  And  immortality,  a  continued  being, 
an  everlasting  sleep,  the  continuance  of  self,  annihilation  even, 
or  any  other  of  the  things  which  we  desire  or  fear  while  this 
world  shuts  us  in,  just  didn't  matter,  for  whatever  was  in  that 
Beyond  I  knew  was  surely  hest."  (2:555.)  This  account  is 
typical  of  what  occurs  in  a  great  many  cases  of  dangerous  ill- 
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ness.  There  is  an  anaesthesia  of  the  sensory  end  organs  for 
pain  and  with  the  absence  of  pain  there  is  no  fear.  The  sick 
person  loses  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life, — the  will  to  live  is 
deadened. 

In  many  cases  of  serious  illness  there  is  of  course  no  clear 
consciousness  of  the  approach  of  death.  The  dying  man,  while 
still  hoping  to  live,  passes  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  and 
dies.  His  attitude  toward  death  does  not  consequently  concern 
us  especially. 

The  last  words  of  the  dying  have  often  been  quoted  to  show 
the  attitude  of  the  dying  toward  imminent  death.  An  exam- 
ination of  many  of  these  shows  clearly  that  men  die  as  they 
have  lived  and  face  death  calmly  and  without  fear.  As  typical 
examples  I  take  the  following: 

"John  Bunyan — Take  me,  for  I  come  to  thee. 

"Thomas  Paine  (to  Dr.  Manley,  who  asked  him,  'Do  you  wisk 
to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  God"]') — I  have  no  wish  to 
believe  on  the  subject. 

' '  K-abelais — Ring  down  the  curtain ;  the  farce  is  over ! " '  (5 : 
308sq.) 

The  dying  are  also  often  reported  as  having  visions,  and  in. 
these  visions  it  has  been  noted  that  the  faces  of  deceased  loved 
ones  often  appear.  This  shows  unquestionably  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  dying  tends  very  often  to  center  on  thoughts 
of  others  rather  than  on  self. 

In  view  of  the  facts  given  above  it  seems  that  we  may  safely 
accept  the  statement  of  Scott  that  "the  conception  of  death, 
does  not  awaken  in  the  most  of  cases  a  very  deep  individualistic 
or  self -centered  consciousness.  The  centre  of  the  idea  of  death 
and  its  radiations  is  outside  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  the 
self,  and  is  essentially  altruistic."  (38:118.) 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  study  then  we  may  say  that 
a  survey  of  the  ontogenetic  development  of  the  attitude  toward 
death  and  the  types  of  belief  in  immortality  shows  that  in  the 
development  of  the  individual  as  in  the  development  of  the 
race  there  is  naturally  more  faith  in  and  desire  for  plasmic  and 
influential  immortality  than  personal  immortality.  In  no  im- 
portant respect  is  it  necessary  to  change  the  conclusions  reached' 
in  the  study  of  the  race. 
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Conclusion 

We  have  endeavored  to  point  out  and  interpret  the  essential 
characteristics  of  man's  attitude  toward  death  and  the  sources 
of  his  belief  in  a  future  life.  One  of  the  problems  in  which 
we  have  been  most  concerned  is  the  relation  between  moral 
conduct  on  the  one  hand  and  the  attitude  toward  death  and  the 
belief  in  a  future  life  on  the  other.  We  have  attempted  to 
estimate  the  comparative  strengths  of  the  desire  for  personal, 
plasmic  and  influential  immortality  as  controls  of  conduct.  It 
is  now  in  place  to  summarize  our  results  and  apply  them  to  the 
question  of  moral  and  religious  education. 

To  primitive  man  death  is  a  mystery.  He  understands  neither 
its  cause  nor  its  meaning.  In  the  lowest  tribes  it  is  always 
supposed  to  be  due  to  some  supernatural  force;  no  tribe  thinks 
of  it  as  being  the  end  of  individual  existence.  In  fact,  we  have 
found  that  primitive  men  have  a  strong  belief  that  death  is 
not  the  end  of  life,  that  the  ghost  of  a  man  lives  on  after  death, 
and  in  the  lowest  societies  this  ghost  is  almost  invariably  greatly 
feared.  Not  infrequently  it  would  seem  that  the  ghost  is 
feared  more  than  death  itself.  But  the  future  life  is  not 
eternal;  after  a  time  the  ghost  dies  or  returns  to  life  as  an 
infant.  It  is  seldom  that  the  other  world  is  thought  of  as  a 
place  of  reward  and  punishment. 

The  sources  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  we  have  found  to 
be  numerous  but  the  most  fundamental  of  these  have  probably 
been  the  inability  of  the  understanding  to  grasp  the  fact  of 
death  and  the  desire  to  know  that  the  dead  still  live.  Although 
these  two  have  been  supplemented  by  other  forces  they  must 
be  considered  as  primary.  The  persistence  of  the  belief  is  of 
course  largely  due  to  its  incorporation  among  the  customary 
beliefs  and  traditions  of  the  different  religions. 

The  consciousness  aroused  by  the  idea  of  death  is  not,  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  primarily  an  egoistic  one;  it  tends 
far  more  to  center  on  others  and  so  is  to  be  considered  as  essen- 
tially altruistic.  Man  tends  to  think  of  the  influence  of  his 
death  on  others  rather  than  of  its  influence  on  himself. 

We  may  now  attempt  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  value 
of  the  different  types  of  belief  in  immortality  as  controls  of 
conduct.  In  so  doing  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are 
not  raising  the  question  as  to  whether  these  different  beliefs 
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are  or  are  not  true:  our  problem  is  rather  to  determine  the 
influence  these  beliefs  may  have  on  conduct,  i.  e.,  to  determine 
their  value  as  motives  to  action.  We  can  neither  prove  nor 
disprove  personal  immortality  but  we  can  determine  with  more 
certainty  the  influence  of  the  belief  on  the  conduct  of  those 
who  hold  it. 

There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  the  belief  in  a  future 
existence  in  another  world  where  one  is  rewarded  or  punished 
according  to  his  life  may  often  have  considerable  influence  on 
conduct  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  are  of  course  those  who 
believe  that  sound  morality  is  impossible  without  the  belief  and 
so  they  urge  it  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  but  that  their  position  is  not  well  taken  the 
following  quotation  from  Fox  shows  clearly: 

^'AVhen  modern  Christians  are  disposed  to  be  censorious,  as 
modern  Christians  sometimes  are,  on  those  who  hold  not  the  like 
faith  with  themselves,  for  their  want  of  the  great  death-hope 
which  Christianity  boasts, — when  they  point  to  the  non-antici- 
pating bed  of  the  dying  unbeliever,  and,  without  regard  for  a 
life  which  may  have  been  irreproachable,  utter  expressions  of 
stern  condemnation, — let  it  be  remembered  that  such  were  the 
deaths  of  the  patriarchs  of  humanity, — of  the  fathers  of  nations, 
— of  the  oldest  members  of  that  Church  which  in  most  theologies 
is  identified  with  the  Christian  Church, — of  those  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  gone  first  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to 
sit  down  with  whom  is  one  of  the  common  descriptions  of  para- 
dise. Thus  bounded  were  their  views  and  the  futurity  that 
presented  itself  to  their  minds  was  a  futurity  to  be  realized  by 
their  descendants,  or  their  fellow  creatures,  in  this  our  world. 
(20:222sq.) 

The  above  quotation  points  out  clearly  enough  that  the  belief 
in  personal  immortality  is  not  necessary  for  a  life  of  high  moral 
character,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  let  the  argument  rest  here. 
A  three-fold  objection  must  be  offered  to  making  the  belief  the 
foundation  of  morality.  The  first  of  these  is  suggested  by  the 
following  quotation  from  Powell: 

''I  doubt  if  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  as  generally  taught, 
has  not  been  productive  of  more  mischief  than  any  other  doc- 
trine of  a  false  creed.  That  which  renders  this  life  tame, 
despicable,  a  thing  valueless,  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  need, 
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and  which  we  cannot  too  much  regret.  It  is  not  religion,  for 
it  does  not  honor  the  noble,  it  does  not  worship  the  true  and 
beautiful.  It  has  no  ideals  but  the  unseen.  Its  skeptic  is  not 
the  man  who  lacks  faith  in  things,  in  man,  in  deeds,  but  he  who 
lacks  faith  in  ghosts  and  rituals."  (Our  Heredity  from  God, 
4th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1889,  p.  414.)  From  the  ethical  standpoint  the 
doctrine,  as  generally  taught,  is  even  more  objectionable  because 
of  the  motive  to  which  it  so  often  appeals.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  in  endeavoring  to  cause  men  to  be  good  by  threat- 
ening them  with  hell-fire  we  are  appealing  to  a  low  part  of  their 
nature  and  cannot  secure  in  such  a  manner  the  development  of 
their  higher  and  better  moral  and  religious  nature. 

In  the  second  place  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  as  a 
basis  of  m.oral  education  may  be  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  by  no  means  a  secure  one.  With  an  increase  in  education 
the  firm  believer  often  becomes  sceptical  (29  and  41)  and  in 
such  cases  there  is  inevitably  the  danger  that  morals  will  be 
undermined  along  with  the  faith  which  serves  as  its  founda- 
tion.   This  alone  is  a  danger  of  no  mean  proportion. 

But  aside  from  the  objections  given,  the  attempt  to  found 
morality  on  belief  in  personal  immortality  neglects  important 
psychological  principles.  If  conduct  is  to  be  most  effectively 
regulated  it  must  be  done  by  securing  the  proper  development 
of  natural  tendencies  and  instincts.  The  higher  moral  char- 
acteristics must  be  connected  with  the  fundamental  instincts. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  most  effective  and  the  surest  permanent 
control  of  conduct  be  secured. 

We  have  shown  that  the  desire  for  plasmic  and  inflaential 
immortality  is  naturally  stronger  than  the  desire  for  personal 
immortality  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  instincts  from 
which  the  two  former  spring  are  among  the  strongest  possessed 
by  man.  In  fact,  as  McDougall  says,  "It  is  probable  that  these 
two  instincts  in  conjunction,  the  reproductive  and  the  parental 
instincts,  directly  impel  human  beings  to  a  greater  sum  of 
activity,  effort,  and  toil,  than  all  the  other  motives  of  human 
action  taken  together."  (Social  Psychology,  London,  1908,  p. 
269.)  If  this  estimate  of  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
reproductive  and  parental  instincts  is  correct — and  I  think  we 
cannot  safely  question  it — then  there  is  no  more  secure  basis 
upon  which  to  build  morality  than  upon  the  desire  for  earthly 
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immortality  through  posterity.  In  its  wider  irradiations  this 
produces  the  desire  to  promote  racial  immortality  and  in  so 
doing  to  secure  individual  immortality  through  one's  influence 
in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  race.  To  show  the  deeper 
meaning  of  this  point  of  view  we  may  well  take  the  following 
quotation  from  President  Hall: 

"The  1,500,000,000  people,  more  or  less,  alive  on  the  earth 
to-day  are  but  a  mere  handful  compared  with  the  countless  gen- 
erations who  are  to  proceed  from  their  loins  in  the  future.  All 
posterity  slumbers  now  in  our  bodies,  as  we  did  in  our  ancestors. 
They  demand  of  us  the  supreme  right  and  blessing  of  being 
well  born,  and  they  will  have  only  curses  for  us  if  they  awaken 
into  life  handicapped  by  our  errors.  Their  interests  should 
dominate  all  our  lives,  for  that  is  living  for  the  children,  for 
our  duty  of  all  duties  is  to  transmit  the  sacred  torch  of  life 
undimmed,  and  if  possible  a  little  brightened,  to  our  children's 
children  in  saecula  saeculorum.  This  is  the  chief  end  of  man 
and  of  woman.  The  welfare  of  all  this  cloud  of  witnesses  is 
committed  to  our  honor  and  virtue.  The  basis  of  the  new  biolog- 
ical ethics  of  to-day  and  of  the  future  is  that  everything  is  right 
that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  the  yet  unborn  and  all  is  wrong 
that  injures  them,  and  to  do  so  is  the  unpardonable  sin — ^the 
only  one  nature  knows    .     .     .  (Eugenics  Bevieiv,  Jan. 

1910,  p.  Isq.) 

This  point  of  view  must  be  adopted  by  our  system  of  moral 
and  religious  education  if  we  are  to  do  the  greatest  good.  Such 
an  ideal  is  at  once  more  noble,  more  natural,  and  more  attain- 
able than  have  been  the  ideals  that  have  dominated  our  educa- 
tion in  the  past  and  it  must  succeed. 

If  the  view  that  our  results  have  pointed  to  is  correct  and 
the  desire  for  racial  immortality  is  more  natural  and  important 
then  we  should  expect  to  see  moral  degeneration  characterized 
by  a  lowering  of  the  sense  of  honor  which  demands  life  under 
the  best  conditions  for  the  unborn.  The  decay  of  a  people 
would  be  paralleled  by  the  decay  in  the  parental  instinct.  Ac- 
cording to  Sutherland  this  is  the  case.  (45:1.  125.)  Greece 
and  Eome  fell  and  various  other  nations  have  fallen,  not  because 
of  external  foes,  but  because  of  the  moral  degeneration  which 
caused  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  posterity. 

With  the  proper  system  of  moral  and  religious  education,  as 
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President  Hall  says, — "All  longings  for  immortality  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  shell  of  our  selfish  selves, 
but  will  focus  on  our  immortal  race  as  its  true  and  proper 
object,  with  the  larger  perspective  of  all  being  in  the  back- 
ground." (Adolescence,  I.,  128.)  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
conform  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  folk-soul,  and  in  so  doing 
secure  the  highest  development  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close  I  wish  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  numerous  members  of  Clark  University  who  have 
in  various  ways  aided  me  from  time  to  time,  but  especially  must 
I  express  my  obligation  to  President  Hall  for  his  unfailing  sug- 
gestions, criticism,  and  encouragement. 
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